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Furnished with the Simplex Iron 
—Simplex unbreakable all-steel plug 
with new guaranteed contacts, 6 
feet of heater cord and two-piece 
lamp-socket plug. When sold sepa- 
rately for repairs or replacement 
list $1.75. 
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This new Simplex Iron, with its strong, consistent, national advertising, 
is making history, friends and profits for thousands of dealers. Your cus- 
tomers can’t resist the appeal of such quality at such a low price—the 
Simplex Iron complete with all-steel unbreakable plug—$4.50. Empha- 
size these features to your customers and watch your profits mount! 
The Simplex Electric Cord-Set with the plug that can’t chip, crack, crumble 

or break. Standard equipment on all Simplex Irons — selling separately for 
$1.75—but included in the list price of $4.50 for the complete Simplex 


Iron. New guaranteed contacts on the Simplex Unbreakable Plug. 
Unique Simplex air-cooled rest-stand. Air-cooled terminal-guard. 


The new Jumbo iron window display is ready — it’s free ! 


Insure your customer’s good will. Stock and sell an iron that you can 
stand behind. And remember, Saturday Evening Post advertising every 
month in the year is helping to boost your sales. 


See how many irons you need and send in your order today. 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 


85 SIDNEY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
132 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 16 SO. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Travelling Sign Boards Spread Electrical Idea 


If a sign board which is stationary by the side 





of the El Paso (Texas) electric-lighting com- 
of the road is a good means of bringing the pany. 








electrical story to the public, a sign board which 
travels about the streets and goes to people 
instead of waiting for people to come to it, is an 


The picture shows how the company’s 
cars are fitted with permanent wooden frames 
into which changeable cardboard signs can be 


slipped, each with a merchandising message for 
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even better advertising medium, in the opinion the month. 
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How to Make Money 
Selling Electrical Merchandise—Il 


Why High Turnover Is Essential to Profits. How It 
Also Insures Smaller Stocks and Safety—The Electrical 
Dealer’s Tendency to Buy Too Much of Too Few Lines 


Another Letter ‘‘ Taking You Into Partnership,” from S. J. Ryan, the Man Who Built Up a 
$1,000,000-a-Year Retail Appliance Business at a Profit 


DEAR “PARTNER”: 

There is no truer saying in mer- 
chandising parlance than that old 
ene: “The profits are in the left- 
overs.” 

That’s why turnover is such a 
vital thing. The reason commonly 
ascribed to turnover—the multipli- 
cation of profit—is an interesting 
and devoutly-to-be-desired end, but 
there is something even more primal 
than that. 

Turnover is the safety valve of 
your business machine. It spells 
continuance and success in your 
venture. 

Every business man understands 
that retailing is the most highly 
competitive business in existence 
and that the merchant’s slender mar- 
gin must be repeatedly multiplied in 
order to build up and preserve a 
profit. 

We can accept as axiomatic the fact 
that it is rarely possible to secure a 
gross margin on a single transac- 
tion or even on two or three trans- 
actions annually, which will be suffi- 
ciently broad to cover the cost Of 
doing business and to return a profit 
in addition. 

I am engaged in a business—the 
department-store business — where 


turnover is popularly presumed to 
be a fetish. Well, we do emphasize it. 
That is because it serves a double 
purpose. Principally because it is 
the factor of safety. Low stocks 
mean less losses. They mean more 
capital turns also, but they invari- 
ably mean less losses. 

In one of our electrical stocks, it 
had seemed to me we had a great 
many makes of irons. A survey re- 














“We can accept as axiomatic 
the fact that it is rarely pos- 
sible to secure a gross margin 
on a single transaction or even 
on two or three transactions, 
annually, which will be suffi- 
ciently broad to cover the cost 
of doing business and to re- 
turn a profit in addition.” 








vealed twelve—eight standard, and 
the balance “specials.” 

Query: “Why twelve?” The an- 
swer given me was: “The public de- 
mands each one of these advertised 
brands and we’ve got to carry the 
others to make up for what we lose 
on the popularly advertised one.” 

Investigation showed we actually 


lost money on three of the four 
“specials” and that the public didn’t 
actually demand all of the advertised 
brands. Besides, in trying to stretch 
out our appropriation to cover the 
twelve makes, we frequently were 
out of one or more. 

So we dropped five brands, kept a 
small but complete stock of the re- 
maining seven, increased our vol- 
ume, reduced somewhat our invest- 
ment and, of course, increased our 
profit. 

A certain store “carried” seven 
makes of suction cleaners. Carried 
is right, for they seldom sold them. 
They left them standing around in 
a somewhat conspicuous place it is 
true, but the poor things couldn’t 
tell the people passing just how good 
they were and in those days the 
public didn’t know, as it does today. 

Well, we finally decided to clean 
them out in a sort of rummage sale, 
good, bad and indifferent, and we 
put in one make and we pushed it 
and talked it and sold it. By care- 
ful control we carried a smaller in- 
vestment and I am too bashful to 
tell you how many times we in- 
creased that volume. 

Too low stocks mean loss of vol- 
ume, which spells mounting costs, 
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due to items of fixed expense, and 
decreased or vanished net profits, 
and that condition must be avoided, 
of course. 

Merchandising, in the final anal- 
ysis, is merely common sense ap- 








“The ‘office machinery’ or sys- 
tem needed for assuring your 
stock turnover should be very 
simple. The less system the 
better. Nothing has ever 
been invented that equals 
close personal supervision. 
And learn to say ‘No’ to your- 
self, when buying.” 





plied to your business. Every busi- 
ness man possesses that, but the 
degree of his possession is usually 
reflected in his profits. 

Every department or general 
store has sections where the capital 
stock turnover is rapid and others 
where it is very slow. Many times 
both return a profit. They should. 
But there is one thing very certain 
—the potential loss is in proportion 
to the amount of stock carried. 

Now, bankers are very fond of re- 
ferring to “liquid assets.” Inciden- 
tally bankers seldom make good 
merchants, and by the same token, 
merchants seldom make good bankers 
—or seldom would, if they had the 
opportunity. Nevertheless the busi- 
ness structure is so constituted that 
it is more essential that we, as mer- 
chants, think as the banker thinks, 
than it is that the banker think as 
we think. The reason is too obvious 
for discussion. We certainly need 
the banker. 

Liquid assets are of course assets 
convertible into money without ap- 
preciable shrinkage. A_ desirable 
stock of dry goods is sometimes 
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classified as a liquid asset. So there 
is nothing in a name after all. 

Fortunately, in selling electrical 
appliances we are engaged in a busi- 
ness where the problem of capital 
stock turnover is partially solved for 
us. I say “fortunately” advisedly. 
This is not so to such a large extent 
in many businesses. Money is made 
in those businesses too, but as a 
rule it is harder to make. What I 
mean is the slower the turn the more 
difficult it is to assure a net profit. 

Quantity discount is a sound busi- 
ness principle. We must not, how- 
ever, permit the lure of the larger 
discount to drag us away from the 
anchor of turnover. That’s the big 
thing—safety. Conservation. 

I am not advocating doing business 
on small margins—too small margins 
—in order to speed up turnover. It 
simply isn’t done in the best mer- 
chandising circles. At least not for 
long! 

Of course you have a copy of 
the Old Merchant’s Motto, neatly 
framed, hanging over your desk: 

“Count that day lost 

Whose low descending sun 
Sees goods sold at cost 

And business done for fun.” 

And business “done for fun” is 
anything but funny to the merchant. 
The joke’s on him. 


Successful Men Are Bound 
to Make Mistakes 


No matter how smart a merchant 
is the law of averages ordains that 
he make many errors of judgment. 
Paradoxical as it may seem his suc- 
cesses usually parallel his mistakes. 
The more errors he makes the more 
successful he is, provided only that 
he maintains a proper proportion be- 
tween them. 

It was a famous ballplayer who 
said: “You don’t get an error on 
them you don’t go after.” 
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Stock Turnovers for Various 
Retail Lines in 1924 


Annual stock turnovers for 1924, based on average monthly 
retail stocks divided into net retail sales: 


2 3 4 =#«5 6 7 8 


44 46 29 3.2 4.2 3.7 3.4 
6.9 264 7.9 5.9 14.3 9.4 15.6 
23 2.1 93 29 46 28 3.3 
17 28 58 34 2.7 39 3.6 
3.7 44 4.2 83 5.1 3.9 6.4 
24 36 41 38 35 29 3.6 
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What is the best way to intel- 
ligently decide the proper rate of 
turnover? 

Except for the research which 
Electrical Merchandising is now 
undertaking, there seems to be ex- 
istent no exchange of authoritative 
figures on the turnover of electrical 
appliance stocks. Such an exchange 
of figures when completed will be 
of incalculable value to the electrical 
appliance merchant, and study of 
such figures will, I earnestly hope, 
be one of the sound merchandising 
practices that will be the outcome 
of these letters. 

I will enlarge on this feature later 
on in this series but let us pause for 
a moment and contemplate the bene- 











“In the department-store busi- 
ness turnover is popularly 
presumed to be a fetish. Well 
we do emphasize it. It serves 
a double purpose, but prin- 
cipally it is the factor of 
safety. Low stocks mean less 
losses. They mean more capi- 
tal turns also, but they in- 
variably mean less losses.” 








fit it would be to you individually to 
possess accurate figures on the high, 
low and average stocks, gross and 
net margins, actual costs, in terms 
of percentage or dollars or both, of 
selling, publicity, rent, management, 
etc. 

Organizations of producers, man- 
ufacturers and retailers are today 
exchanging information of this char- 
acter to their great mutual advan- 
tage. 

I do not know of any single thing 
that would be more beneficial to elec- 
trical merchants than this. But 
more of it later. For the present, 
we will confine ourselves to turn- 
over. 

In the absence of authoritative 
electrical appliance figures, it seems 
to me an understanding of how often 
some other lines of merchandise are 
“turned” will be of great value to 
us. They will assist us in setting a 
goal that is possible of attainment. 
This goal may not be all we would 
like it to be, but such an under- 
standing will at least help us to avoid 
striving for a turn that is harmfully 
high and assist us in speeding up 4 
turn that is ruinously low. 

Being a department store man, I 
must of necessity have recourse to 
department store statistics. These 
I consider more valuable than those 
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of most retail businesses, because 
the department store is more highly 
systematized and figures obtained 
from this source are apt to be more 
accurate. 

As I said in my first letter, here is 
an occasion when we can adapt the 
standards of another business to our 
profit. 

Now bear in mind that capital- 
stock turnover as discussed here is 
average retail stock divided into 
annual net retail sales or average 
cost stock divided into annual net 
cost sales. 

Averages are obtained by taking 
the first of the year inventory stock 
and the end of year inventory stock 
and averaging them or, more accur- 
ately, by averaging the twelve 
monthly inventory figures. 

These monthly inventories, with 
the exception of very small stores or 
certain low-unit departments, are 
“book” inventories. 

Capital stock turns in general de- 
partment stores will run all the way 
from two and one-half to six times 
annually. There are some that turn 
less than two times but invariably 
they are poorly managed institu- 
tions. I am speaking, of course, of 
total stock turns. The average store 








“Of course you have a copy of 
the Old Merchant’s Motto, 
neatly framed, hanging over 
your desk: 
Count that day lost 

Whose low descending sun 
Sees goods sold at cost 

And business done for fun.” 











turnover is under four, though there 
are some smartly merchandised large 
stores that turn four-and-one-half 
and five. 

Now these are general stocks and 
the figures are not so very helpful 
to specialty merchants such as our- 
Selves. But they are part of the 
picture and should be borne in mind. 

The slowest turning stocks are 
usually the more staple departments 
such as china, glassware, hardware, 
floor coverings (especially imported) 
and linens or seasonal ones like toys 
and sporting goods. These are 
Closely followed by certain style 
stocks such as gloves and shoes, be- 
Cause of the wide range of size, 
color, etc., and the luxury depart- 
ments such as pianos and fine laces. 
Such stocks turn two times and less. 
Naturally there are exceptions and 
experience proves that efficient man- 


agement and close personal supervi- 
sion increases the profits by reduc- 
ing the inventory and the inevitable 
depreciation. 

The more speculative the nature 
of the merchandise, the more rapidly 
the stock turns. Otherwise “Good 
Night.” Such departments are 
women’s outer garments, dresses, and 
millinery which will be turned eight, 
ten and twelve times; women’s neck- 
wear which will be turned as often; 
and other stocks where the style 
element is predominant, such as 
blouses for example. 


Speculative Goods Require High 
Stock Turn 


Stores specializing in stocks of 
this nature will make total turns of 
six to ten times annually. Time— 
speed — getting in and out — these 
are the important things in such 
cases. 

Twelve turns, on the basis out- 
lined above, seems to be the limit 
and that only in exceptional cases 
and in single departments. This 
contrasts with certain electrical -ap- 
pliance items that turn very rapidly, 
as against others that move slowly. 

Well-managed department store 
basement stocks will turn, as a rule, 
about twice as rapidly as “upstairs” 
stocks. This is due to the fact the 
upstairs departments “buy to” and 
carry a full price and size range 
and lay emphasis on assortments, 
whereas basement departments usu- 
ally buy “jobs” which are quickly dis- 
posed of because of value and a sales 
policy that controls the quick dis- 
posal of such merchandise. 

In my first letter I included a table 
computing the merchandise invest- 
ment for stores of varying volumes 
from $25,000 to $1,000,000 annually. 
The turns in the tables referred to 
ran from three and one-quarter for 
the $25,000 store to eight times for 
the $1,000,000 store. 

You should have as full an assort- 
ment of stock at all times as is essen- 
tial to properly serve your clientele 
but no more. It should be as broad 
as possible so as to make as many 
consumer contacts as you can. Do 
not specialize to the point of exclu- 
sion. Create traffic—bring ’em in. 
You can’t sell them out on the side- 
walk and it’s usually too costly to 
sell them in their homes. 

My observation is that the average 
electrical appliance dealer misses a 
good many bets by tying up his 
money in too few lines—and mostly 
in too much of each line. He seems 
to fluctuate between big, ungainly 
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| The Man Who Is Writ- 

ing You These “‘Part- 
nership Letters’’— 


is now the general merchan- 
dise manager of a $35,000,000 
chain-store corporation. Al- 
though thus drawn away 
from direct contact with the 
electrical field, Mr. Ryan’s 
experience during the past 
five years in building up a re- 
tail appliance business that 
sold $1,200,000 worth of elec- 
trical goods a year, at a 
profit, has given him both an 
intimate understanding of 
and sound enthusiasm for 
the possibilities of electrical 
selling. In these letters, he 
writes you freely, telling 
what he would do if he were 
your partner in your busi- 
ness. 


























stocks of this and that, bought at 
the long discount, and starved stocks 
by which he increases turnover but 
at the expense of profit and fre- 
quently of volume. 

The best cure for this that I know 
of, is to “model” your stock. The 
only item to consider is the time 
element, but everlastingly stick to 
that. 

For example let us take washing 
machines. Let us say we decide 
twelve turns a year is proper for 
this article. That means a fresh 
supply every thirty days. To accom- 
plish this will, like the price of lib- 
erty, require eternal vigilance and 
close personal supervision. The 
smaller merchant is really fortunate 
in being able to personally supervise 
so much of his stock. 

Department stores have elaborate 
systems for this purpose, systems 











“My observation has been that 
the average electrical dealer 
misses a good many bets by 
tying up his money in too few 
lines—and mostly in too much 
of each line. He seems to 
fluctuate between big, un- 
gainly stocks of this and that, 
bought at the long discount, 
and starved stocks by which 
he increases turnover but at 
the expense of profit and fre- 
quently of volume.” 
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that are costly to install and still 
more expensive to maintain. For- 
tunately in the average electrical 
store we need no such elaborate sys- 
tem, at least not until our business 
grows much larger. 

In the average general depart- 
ment store there are ten depart- 
ments that do forty-eight per cent 
of the number of sales,—Number of 
sales transactions, not volume. This 
indicates traffic—and traffic means 
money in your pocket if your mer- 
chandise is right. 

These ten departments are, of 
course, strategically located around 
the store, so as to pull traffic past 
or through other departments. 

Now that is the sort of thing the 
electrical appliance merchant should 
study and improve. How about floor 
lamps? Anything illogical about 
carrying them in an electrical appli- 
ance store? They’re profitable — 
good money in them—and large 
volume too. But you are asleep on 
the job and you let the furniture 
store and the department store and 
other non-electricals grab off this 
interesting volume. 

The floor lamp customer of today 
can easily be the washing machine 
prospect of tomorrow. 
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~" 
Mr. Ryan’s letter in the May | 
issue will discuss 


Stock Analysis and 
Stock-Keeping— 


| the importance of the “Foll- 
low-Through,” and its rela- 
tion to turn-over and profit 


put to Mr. Ryan regarding 
this letter or the preceding 
letter in the March issue, he 
will be glad to hear from you. 
Address him care of the edi- 
tors of “Electrical Merchan- 
dising,’ Tenth Avenue at 

| Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York City. 


| 
| If you have any questions to 
| 
| 
| 





























Do you know of anything that re- 
ceives more free advertising these 
days than radio? Everybody, it 
seems has, or is going to get a set. 
Why not radio in our appliance 
store? Standard merchandise you 
know—not so much risk in that. 

There are many other instances. 
The thing to get is something that 
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will pull ’em in so you can sell them 
your big items. Establish contact 
but do not stock only articles that 
are short on profit. Secure money- 
making lines. 

This is not only good merchandis- 
ing in the way oi increasing your 
volume but I propose to show you 
in later letters that such a policy 
will materially reduce your sales ex- 
pense — undoubtedly one of the 
greatest problems confronting the 
electrical merchant today. 

The “machinery” or system needed 
for assuring your stock turnover 
should be very simple. The less sys- 
tem the better. Nothing has ever 
been invented to equal close personal 
supervision. And as [ said before, 
learn to say “no” to yourself when 
buying. 

Take your losses quickly and 
courageously when you find an 
article depreciated for any reason. 
The first loss is the cheapest in the 
long run. Get that turn—that’s the 
big thing—the element of time. If 
you turn your stocks you’ll have low 
stocks and if you have low stocks, 
you'll have low losses and if you have 
low losses you should have big 
profits. Your Partner, 

S. J. RYAN. 





Chart Stands Up——Customer Can Sit Back at Ease While Following Sales Demonstration 
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Salesmen of the Sunnyline Appliances, Inc., 


Mansfield, Ohio, have been provided with 
the portable sales-chart portfolio pictured, 
which can be set up as an easel on the 
prospect’s desk by folding back the stiff- 
ened leather covers and strapping them to- 
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gether with a strap provided for the pur- 
pose. Binder rings enable the charts to be 
turned over as the sales story proceeds, 
while all the time the prospect himself can 
lean back comfortably in his chair and 
retax into his most receptive mood as he 















































follows the demonstration with eye as well 
as ear. 

Pictured above are some of the chart 
pages giving statistics of the electrical ap- 
pliance industry, based upon compilations 
published by Electrical Merchandising. 
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Practical Helps in Repairing 
Appliance Motors 


Contractor-Dealers Can Have No Better Asset Than That of Being Called 
“Service Experts”— Here Are Pointers That Every Retailer of Appli- 
ances Should Know Whether He Is in the Motor Repair Business Or Not 


[T= motors used on electrical 
appliances vary in size and 
type to best perform their par- 
ticular duties, but the same genera) 
repair principles apply to all of them. 

Improper oil and oiling are usually 
found to be the cause of more 
trouble in appliance motors than all 
other causes combined. Lack of oil 
causes burned-out bearings, field 
coils and armatures. Too much oil, 
and oil that is too thin, saturates the 
windings of the armature and field 
coils to such an extent that their in- 
sulation may be broken down. Any 
connecting wires with rubber insula- 
tion that are inside the motor will 
have their insulation rotted by too 
much oil. Overflowed oil, with fine 
carbon and dust, accumulates in the 
brush guides and causes the brushes 
to stick. The same mixture also gets 
on the commutator, causing ring-fire, 
and in time often partially breaks 
down the insulation between the com- 
mutator segments. 


Brushes and Commutator 
Repairs 


If a motor has been over-oiled, and 
is dirty, the first thing to do is to 
take the motor apart and thoroughly 
clean it. The inside of the casing 
and field coils may be sponged out 
with a rag saturated with gasoline, 
but care should be used not to get 
gasoline on any rubber insulation, or 
to cause any arc which might ignite 
the gasoline. A long slender wood 
stick, with cotton or waste wrapped 
around it and dipped in gasoline, is 
a good tool for cleaning out the brush 
guides. 

If noticeably worn, the carbon 
brushes should always be replaced 
with new ones. The brush springs 
may have lost their tension due to 
being overheated, or they may have 
been bent. In either case, new ones 


By CLINTON W. COX 


should be installed, because to have 
the proper pressure on the brushes 
is very important. Sometimes the 
brush guides are burred on the in- 
side. Such burrs should always be 
removed. A small non-tapering three- 
cornered file is the most practical for 
this purpose. 

Commutators that are at all 
rough or grooved should be turned 
down in a lathe, and finished with 
very fine sandpaper. Care should be 
taken not to remove any more cop- 
per than necessary. The armature 
leads are placed in small slots on the 
inside edge of the commutator and 
then these slots are filled with 
solder. 

If the slots extend very far 
towards the outer edge of the com- 
mutator, it may be necessary to ex- 
tend the cut part way over them, but 
do not make the mistake of cutting 
down the inside edge of the commu- 
tator. In doing so, the ends of the 











Improper Oiling Is 
the Cause of Most 

Troubles with | 

Motors 





Lack of oil causes: 
Stalled motors 
Burned-out bearings 
Burned-out armatures 
Burned-out field coils. 


Too much oil causes: 
Saturated windings 
Broken-down insulation 
Rotted rubber 
Sticking brushes 
Commutator “ring-fire” 
Commutator breakdowns | 
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leads might be cut loose, or the solder 
removed from over them—which 
would allow them to fly out when the 
armature is warm and turning at 
high speed. 

An open-circuited coil.is a com- 
mon trouble that develops in small 
armatures. When running, such an 
“open” causes a long, hot, snappy 
spark at both brushes. On the com- 
mutator it is indicated by the mica 
between two segments being burned 
down below the level of the copper. 


Open-Circuited and Short- 
Circuited Coils 


The copper on either side of this 
burned mica is apt to be pitted, be- 
cause the spark has been jumping 
across here. This action is due to 
the open coil, the break having 
destroyed the normal path for the 
electricity. Any armature with an 
open coil in it should be replaced 
with a new one. A defective brush- 
spring or a worn-out brush may have 
caused a rough and pitted commu- 
tator, but in this case the roughness 
will extend the whole way around 
it, and will not be particularly bad at 
any one place. Broken down or 
short-circuited coils are indicated by 
a lack of speed and power; also by 
the motor heating and the armature 
getting hotter than the other parts. 

Broken-down field coils will also 
cause heating, but the field coils are 
not as apt to give trouble as the 
armature is. An open field coil may 
easily be found with a test lamp. If 
the coils are burned enough to smell, 
or the wrapping is crisp and charred, 
of course the armature is probably 


ruined. When the field coils are 
burned the armature also is ruined, 
although it may not appear to be. A 


running test will be the best way to 
make sure of. its condition. 
When installing field coils in 
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drink-mixers, vibrators, hair dryers, 
and most vacuum cleaners it is ad- 
visable to install the field coil assem- 
bly complete with the _ polepieces. 
The coils cost but little more that 
way, and the difference is more than 
made up by the saving in labor. 
Putting coils on polepieces is rather 
difficult, and the insulation on them 
may be broken by the sharp corners 
of the iron core. A “grounded” field 
coil would be the result. Care should 
be taken to get the coils back into 
the same position that they were in 
originally. For it is very easy to 
give the assembly a half turn, and, 
without knowing it, reverse the 
motor. Carefulness is the repair- 
man’s best watchword. 


Adjusting Bearing Troubles 


It is a common thing for small 
motors, such as are found on vi- 
brators, hair dryers, and drink- 
mixers to have tight bearings when 
new. Usually this condition is due 
to gummed oil and may be remedied 
by the following process. 

If the motor will run at all, put a 
few drops of gasoline in each bear- 
ing, and through a variable lamp 
bank run the motor at about half 
speed until the bearings are as they 
should be, and the motor starts 
readily on a bank of not more than 
three 20-cp. carbon lamps. When 
running the motor in this way, 
watch it constantly and do not let it 
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overheat. If the motor will not start 
at all, do not attempt to stick a 
screwdriver inside the casing to 
start the armature turning. That 
operation has ruined many perfectly 
good armatures, and consequently 
has caused considerable “grief.” 
Following is a safer method. ; 
Removing the brushes first, take 
the motor apart. Try turning the 
ends of the shaft in each bearing 
separately. This will show which 
bearing is tight. Put a few drops 
of gasoline in the bearing and work 





Vacuum-cleaner motor with armature re- 
moved, and pilot reamer in position for 
reaming bearings. 





the shaft in it until it turns freely. 
The motor will probably start when 
put back together, and can be run. 
In extreme cases it may be necessary 
to ream a bearing, but great care 
must be used not to cut it out too 
much. The reamer furnished by the 
manufacturer of the appliance is the 
only safe one to use. 

About the first indication of loose 
bearings in an appliance is a rattling 
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Wiring diagram of a very practical and 
convenient lamp bank and test board for 
repair work. With the double-pole double- 
throw switch “up,” a variable current may 
be had from either of the sockets, plug re- 
ceptacles, or the test points. ‘With the 


Test points...» == 


same switch “down” the full 110 volts may 
be had from the socket and receptacle on 
the left side of the board, with the sockets 
and test points on the right side dead. This 
feature makes it impossible to blow a fuse 
with the test points. 
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A drinkmixer armature, with windings 
and laminations removed, makes a very 
good punch for installing vacuum cleaner 
bearings. The brass ring forms a shoulder 
which is not likely to injure the bearing. 





noise. Sometimes, however, such 
noise may come from a loose fan or 
worn part. But whatever it is, it is 
a trouble that must be remedied. 
After the machine has been stripped 
down to the motor, and without the 
motor having been taken apart, grasp 
the shaft and work it so as to feel 
for sideplay. A little play this way 
may be allowed, but very little. Do 
not mistake end-thrust for sideplay. 
A final test may be made by putting 
the shaft into its bearings separately, 
and seeing how they fit this way. 
These are only methods of de- 
termining the condition of the bear- 
ings. The man with a little mechani- 
cal experience. will soon learn to 
judge as to whether or not they need 
replacing. 


Inserting Packing or Yarn 


Self-aligning bearings are, as a 
rule, easily installed, it being only 
necessary to note the position of the 
bearing in the casing, and to get the 
spring and washers which hold the 
bearing in their proper sequence. 

Be sure to get the oil packing or 
yarn in properly. Some bearings of 
this type have a groove on the in- 
side surface which must be threaded 
with yarn. In this case there is a 
small hole at either end of the bear- 
ing and leading into the groove. The 
yarn is brought into and out of the 
groove by means of these holes. 

Bearings which must be forced 
into the casing and reamed, present 
quite a problem to the shop that is 
not properly equipped. In the ab- 
sence of an armature press, a tool 
for pounding the bearings into place 
without ruining them, is necessary. 
A drinkmixer armature shaft will go 
into most vacuum cleaner bearings 
before they are reamed. To make 
such a service tool, get an old drink- 
mixer armature and remove the 
windings and the laminated core. 
This leaves the commutator and a 
brass ring on, forming a good solid 
shoulder about one inch from the end 
of the shaft. A bearing will fit 
nicely onto this part and can be 
guided while being pounded into the 
casing. 

Before taking the motor apart 
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75 or 60-watt lamp 


A very simple apparatus for 
accurately testing appliance 
armatures. When the explor- 
ing terminals are placed on 
two adjoining commutator 
segments, 2 certain ‘‘tone” 
will be heard. If the coil con- 
necting these two segments is 
short-circuited, or completely 
“broken down” no tone will be 
received. If the coil is ‘‘open” 
a very loud buzzing will be 












notice carefully how much_ end 
thrust there is. Then before taking 
out the old bearings, note how far 
they extend on the inside of the cas- 
ing. Having done this, you will 
know how far to punch the new bear- 
ings in, in order to have from one- 
thirty-second to one-sixteenth inch 
end thrust. Some makes of motors 
have bearings with shoulders on the 
inside, and these, of course, should 
be forced in, until the shoulder fits 
tight against the casing. 

If the new bearing does not fit 
tight enough into its place it may 
be scored with a sharp cold chisel in 
the following manner. Lay the bear- 
ing between and on top of the jaws 
of a vise which has been opened 
about three-eighths of an inch. With 
the edge of the chisel parallel to the 
jaws of the vise and the long way of 
the bearing, make a cut in the bear- 
ing. Turn the bearing about one- 
eighth of an inch and make another 
cut. Go the whole way around the 
bearing in this manner, being care- 
ful not to make any cuts other than 
the long way of the bearing. This 
operation increases the outside cir- 
cumference of the bearing and at the 
same time makes grooves which will 
prevent the bearing from turning in 
the casing. 


The Use of Reaming Tools 
on Bearings 


With the new bearings in the cas- 
ings, the next job is to ream the 
bearings to the correct size and into 
perfect alignment with each other. 
The only practical way is to do this 
with pilot reamers—that is, reamers 
that are long enough to be guided 
by one bearing while the other one 
is being reamed. A starting and a 
finishing reamer must be used, be- 
cause the finishing reamer will not 
go through the hole as it is in most 
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bearings. The starting reamer may 
not be a pilot, but the latter must 
be. ‘The only place to get the correct 
reamers is from the manufacturer of 
the appliance. Sometimes, however, 
reamers put out by one company will 
do the work on another make of ap- 
pliance. 


Loose Bearings—Use Heavy Oil— 
Burnt Windings 


Much care must be exercised not 
to get the bearings too loose, even 
though the correct reamers are used. 
When the motor is dissembled, first 
make sure there is some end thrust. 
Oil the bearings and see that every- 
thing is in readiness for starting. 
Turn the current on for an instant. 

If the motor starts, switch it onto 
a lamp bank and run it as described 
in a preceding paragraph. Do not 
use gasoline in this case, however, 
but use heavy oil and be very care- 
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ful not to burn the armature wind- 
ings or the shaft. If the motor does 
not start on “hot stuff” it is neces- 
sary to remove the armature and do 
a little more work with the finishing 
reamer. 

As a word of caution, never turn 
a reamer backwards. If you do, you 
will soon find that you have spoiled 
its cutting qualities. 

Oil wicks and pads, if old, should 
be replaced with new ones. Be very 
certain that the wick or pad is being 


Ya neld against the armature shaft. 


Some bearings are of special con- 
struction and do not use wicks. 

Never do a makeshift repair job 
on an appliance motor. If you do, 
it is sure to come back, and an angry, 
irreconcilable customer will come 
with it. Make the job good, and 
then leave no doubt in your cus- 
tomer’s mind as to the quality of the 
job, and its ability to stand up under 
service. The electric store or shop 
that turns out nothing but first class 
repair work will make many friends 
and customers that it would not have 
otherwise. 





The Electric Grill in the 


Sickroom 
Mrs. Frank D. Marais, Hammond, 
Ind., writes that electricity, too, 
plays its part in the sickroom. “My 


electric grill,” she says, “has been of 
great service in heating medicine for 
inhalation to relieve the baby during 
the frightful choking spells that ac- 
company whooping cough.” That’s 
putting it to good use. 





Restaurants Are Live Prospects for Electrical Appliances 

















Blazing new trails in the art of serving 
food. each of the three B/G sandwich shops 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, use a group of sixteen 
household percolators tor making coffee in 
preference to the old urn method, according 


to the Columbia Gas & Electric Company, 
Charleston, W. Va. Each shop is equipped 
also with electric toasters, dishwashers, 
water heaters for making tea, hot plates 


for scrambling eggs, etc. 








How the Commonwealth Edison 
Trains Its Outside Salesmen 


Instructs Men in Sales School—Puts Them in 


Store for Awhile 


DDRESSING the appliance 
A of the New England 
division, N. E. L. A., E. A. 
Edkins, general manager, electric 
shops, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, declared that it costs 
from $50 to $150 to fit a salesman 
for field service. Previous experi- 
ence in electrical merchandising work 
is not always vital. In Chicago a 
school for salespeople is maintained 
by the company. The new man is 
first given a few days of intensive 
instruction in the terms of payment, 
and “ABC’s” of electricity, etc., and 
also visits local washing machine fac- 
tories. He is then sent into the field 
with a crew captain and for two or 
three days he studies the line of ap- 
proach to the prospective customer. 
It is pointed out to him that a cer- 
tain percentage of people will admit 
a salesman and a certain percentage 
will also buy, regardless of an ap- 
parent run of “poor luck.” The 


Sends Them Out as Observers 


salesman spends about a day a week 
in the electric shops, where visitors 
enter in a frame of mind more or 
less favorable to being told about the 
goods on display, and this is a relief 
in the early days of his initiation, 
from constant efforts to successfully 
interest the home manager from the 
outside of the door. ; 


Most Outside Salesmen Do Not 
Last Two Months 


About 175 men are constantly in 
the field and the turnover is very 
high. The majority do not last over 
two months, but those who do suc- 
ceed fall into line for later supervis- 
ory positions. A commission of $30 
per washer sold is paid, because of 
the great competition in this field. A 
greater spread is needed between the 
manufacturing price and the retail 
price, declared Mr. Edkins. On many 
appliances this spread has been in- 
creased from 40 per cent up to 50 per 





If You Want Appliances Seen Keep Line of Sight Clear 

















This picture shows the neat electrical appli- 
ance and boudoir lamp display of the 
Equitable Sales Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The abundance of glass and the absence 
of wood framework in the showcases give 


the appliances on display a real chance to 


be seen. The company. however, does not 
stop at displaying appliances. It services 
them. <A sign on the wall reads, ‘‘Appli- 
ance Service—We are interested in the 


economical and efficient operation of your 
electrical appliances. Can we assist you?” 
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cent. It is as easy to sell a flat-iron 
for $7.50 as for $6.50 and if the 
spread is increased the retailer can 
pay higher commissions and get bet- 
ter salespeople. 

Something is radically wrong with 
present merchandising profits in the 
electrical field, continued the speaker. 
The spread is much larger in many 
other industries, as in the manufac- 
ture and sale of of soaps and silks. 
The electrical industry must live 
down the early development period 
where it was thought necessary to 
introduce electrical appliances at cost 
in order to get them on the lines. 

Premiums are favored by the Chi- 
cago company as tending to increase 
the volume of sales. The average 
cost to rehabilitate turned-in ma- 
chines is $15 to $16. The company 
believes in making the man who sold 
a machine make it “stick” wherever 
possible. Where this cannot be done, 
the salesman brings the machine back 
to local headquarters, marks it down 
ten or fifteen dollars and is given the 
job of disposing of it. This meets 
the desires of the type of customer 
who prefers to buy a demonstration 
machine in order to get a reduction 
from the cost of a new machine. 

Vacuum cleaner salesmen are com- 
missioned on a graduated scale de- 
pending on the number sold, and it 
is planned to try this method of pay- 
ment in washing machine sales. The 
company pays $10.50 straight com- 
mission per vacuum cleaner sale, but 
a man selling eleven machines in a 
stated period gets an extra commis- 
sion of 50 cents, and so on up to 
fifteen cleaners where he gets $2.50 
extra per machine. Salesmen who 
deliver machines in their own cars 
get $5 for each delivery but have to 
pick up the machine and bring it 
back in case it does not stick. In a 
new set-up it is planned to have the 
salesman carry a new machine and a 
demonstration machine. 

Only a very small percentage of 
credits is turned down. The com- 
pany credit department looks up the 
lighting account of each purchaser 
and in case of a washing machine 
sale, where the customer works and 
what position he holds. A lower scale 
of commissions applies to the sale of 
second-hand machines. 

At one time a group of university 
men was emploved, but it worked 
very poorly. These men were paid 
$300 per month and the results were 
far from comparable to those where 
the salesman is driven to sell by the 
spur of necessity. 
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Electrical Dealers Who Are Making Money—and Why—X VII 


“Making 8 Per Cent” Net 
on Major Appliance Sales 


How Albert H. Bailey of Youngstown, Ohio, Operates His 
Business to Produce a Maximum Profit on a Moderate Volume 


L itssies the co-operation of 
its friends, Electrical Merchan- 
dising receives many interest- 
ing statements on dealers’ operating 
costs and profits. One such state- 
ment recently received showed such 
a large profit on a moderate volume 
of business that it was apparent that 
here was a business operated either 
under unusual conditions or by an 
unusual method. The statement for 
1923 showed a volume of between 
$50,000 and $60,000 and a net 
merchandising profit of about 8 per 
cent on the gross business. 

The business was exclusively in 
major appliances—washers, cleaners 
and ironers. Operating costs were 
low, and included all proper charges. 
There was evidently no showing of a 
net profit that was not net. 

This dealer, Albert H. Bailey, of 


Youngstown, Ohio, obviously had a 
story. 


Every Business Detail Is 
Watched Personally 


When the writer called to see Mr. 
Bailey at his store one morning re- 
cently, he.was told that Mr. Bailey 
was never in the store until after 
2:30 in the afternoon. Not only that 
particular day, but any day. 

This detail is not thrown in for 
atmosphere, but because it contains 
the root of the whole matter. 

“I make money from selling appli- 
ances,” said Mr. Bailey that after- 
noon, “because my business is not so 
large but that I can watch every de- 
tail of it. I have every part of my 
business at my finger ends and I 
have never been ambitious to sell 
such a large volume that I couldn’t 
personally watch and follow up every 
transaction. 

“Major appliances cannot be sold 
in the store. Practically all our busi- 
ness comes from outside selling and 


all of this selling is done by myself 
and one other man. From 8:30 in 
the morning until 2:30 in the after- 
noon I am out calling on prospects, 
closing sales, checking credits, mak- 
ing collections of overdue accounts, 
seeing people who affect my business. 
The rest of the day I spend in the 
store working on the other details 
of the business. 

“This outside work of mine is not 
done at random. I haven’t pushed 
a strange doorbell for years. Every 
evening I have a list of all the in- 
quiries, prospects to be followed from 
a dated “tickler’ file, sales on which 
I want a closer personal credit check, 
and, of first importance, a list of ac- 
counts on which payments are over- 
due. These I divide by the geo- 
graphical sections of the city, north, 
south, east and west. This slip of 
addresses and notations is the layout 
of my next morning’s work.” 

Mr. Bailey’s selling routine is a 
familiar one—getting prospects from 
users and following them up period- 
ically. 

His method of passing credits and 
following collections is not so un- 
usual, but is worth recounting. 


Credit and collections take as prom- 
inent a place in Mr. Bailey’s activ- 
ities as sales,—more, perhaps, for if 
he had two calls to make, one to sell 
a machine and the other to straighten 
out a doubtful account, he would tend 
to the collection job first. 


Watching Credits and Collections 


A customer’s credit is looked into 
carefully before an order is filled. 
First, the local retail credit rating 
book is consulted. If the rating is 
good, the order is filled at once. If 
it is not good, a special report is 
drawn. With this additional infor- 
mation, Mr. Bailey personally calls 
on the customer. He puts it straight 
to her that he wants to sell her the 
washer, but her credit seems to be 
unsatisfactory. He asks if there is 
any reasonable explanation why she 
owed money which she didn’t pay. 

There often are cases of disputed 
bills in which the right lies with the 
customer. In such a case where there 
are other indications of a fair credit 
risk, Mr. Bailey decides to let the 
woman have the machine but he 
makes his call the occasion to insure 
prompt payments. He points out to 





PPLIANCE sales earn Al- 
bert Bailey a good profit 
| hecause: 
| 1. Mr. Bailey is out person- 
ally, selling appliances, check- 
| ing credits and collecting de- 
| linquent accounts from 8.30 in 
the morning until 2.30 in the 
afternoon every day. 

2. A_ side-street location 
keeps the rent down and there 
is a low selling salary expense 
—only five salespersons. 





3. Leaks and losses are kept | 
down because Mr. Bailey has | 
every detail of his business 
under close observation. 

4. Careful buying and | 
prompt payment keep stock on 
a rapid turnover basis. Carry- 
ing his own time paper earns 
an additional profit. Earnings 
from discounting suppliers’ in- 
voices and carrying time pa- 
per contribute a_ substantial 
addition to the income. 
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her that here is a chance for her to 
reinstate her retail credit. If she 
pays him promptly, it will be re- 
ported to the credit agency and will 
go far to counterbalance her unfavor- 
able rating. To accomplish this, she 
must promptly meet the installments 
on her washer. 

By following personally not only 
the credits but the collections, Mr. 
Bailey knows when a_ delinquent 
should be given more time and when 
the machine should be pulled. 

“I try to have the argument on 
payments with a customer before and 
not after she gets a machine,” said 
Mr. Bailey. “Then is the time you 
can have a definite understanding to 
which she can be held afterward. 
With all our care in passing credit, 
some undesirable accounts get on our 
books. When these show up in their 
true light, we pull the machine. 


Taking Back a Machine 
Without Argument 


“Take a case that happened this 
morning. One of our delinquent cus- 
tomers had been putting us off with 
excuses. When I went to her house 
this morning, she gave me the same 
old story, so I began to question her. 
She didn’t want to give up the ma- 
chine, but she couldn’t pay for it just 
now. 

“T asked her if she owed other 
people. She said she did. By a few 
more questions I found she owed a 
lot of money here and there. I de- 
termined to get the machine at once 
and to get it without an argument, 
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so I put it to her this way: ‘Mrs. 
Jones, if you owe all this money, 
wouldn’t it help you if I could cut 
down the amount you owe by taking 
the washer? You wouldn’t owe us 
anything and then your debts would 
be cut by a hundred dollars.’ She 
got the idea and I took the machine 
without any trouble.” 

“What do you do with replevined 
machines,” the writer asked. “Are 
they a loss to you?” 

For an answer, Mr. Bailey took 
me into a back room and showed me 
a washer frame stripped and newly 
painted. The tub was being cleaned 
ready for relacquering. 


No Loss on Reverts 


“This is a machine that was re- 
claimed this morning,’ said Mr. 
Bailey. “It is being put into shape 
and will be sold at a reasonable price 
reduction within a week. We re- 
ceived over $50 on it from the first 
purchaser and the price reduction 
will be less than that, so we will come 
out with a whole profit or maybe a 
little better. 

“As we have no basement in this 
store, we have no way to store things 
and forget about them. A machine 
coming back must be put into imme- 
diate salable condition and must be 
quickly sold. When that is done we 
get our profit.” 

“We get our profit.” That was the 
recurrent phrase as Mr. Bailey told 
the facts about his business. He 
thinks in dollars of profit and talks 
little of volume or percentages. He 
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Mr. Bailey believes in keeping customers 
buying. This display of table and floor 
lamps produces additional sales from 


women who come into the store once a 
month to pay instalment bills. Washers 
are sold mostly outside the store. 
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sees profits and gets them from fac- 
tors other than increasing sales. 

On his statement there are two 
items listed under “other income.” 
One of these is “discounts earned.” 
This item which is half enough to 
pay his store rent is the result of his 
practice of taking cash discount. 
The other is “interest received” 
which is equivalent to the several 
thousand dollars a year which Mr. 
Bailey draws as salary. This inter- 
est received is the interest on time 
payment sales, which for a number 
of years have been carried by Mr. 
Bailey. 

“From the time I went into the 
domestic appliance business,” he ex- 
plained, “it has been my rule to buy 
only what I could pay for and to take 
the cash discount. The goods in my 
stock always have been mine. This 
rule often has kept me from over- 
stocking. 


Carrying Own Time Payments 
Makes Second Profit 


“Carrying my own time payment 
accounts makes a second profit on 
every sale. I discounted my paper 
for one or two years. It hurt me 
every time I looked at a yearly state- 
ment and saw about $5,000 paid out 
for this purpose. The first money 
I ever borrowed from the bank was 
to take cash discount on a car of 
washers and the second was to en- 
able me to carry this time paper 
myself.” 

Now, except for the exceptionally 
high net profit and the low operating 
cost, all this sounds very unexciting. 
There are no “stunts” in the his- 
tory of “Al” Bailey. He thinks con- 
servatively about his business and 
his principle rule is to get out and 
do the work himself because he can 
do it better than anyone he can hire. 
This keeps his volume down. His 
gross total of sales does not exceed 
$500,000 for the eleven years that 
he has been in kusiness for himself 
and undoubtedly doing most of the 
work himself. 

However, he has made that mod- 
crate volume pay him a profit. The 
net worth of his business today is 
over $40,000, mostly in accounts re- 
ceivable, and this is entirely his. He 
has built two homes in the last five 
years. His new home completed last 
year cost over $20,000 and he has 
a. substantial assortment of high 
class preferred steel stocks in his 
safe deposit box at the bank. 

This is all from accumulation of 
profits. There was no original cap- 
ital. When Mr. Bailey started in 
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business, he was $2,000 in debt. 
Until after some years when he es- 
tablished and used bank credit, most 
of the financial assistance he had was 
short term credit from manufac- 
turers from whom he bought. 

He has received no different dis- 
count rate from manufacturers and 
jobbers than do other dealers, who 
buy in the same quantities. His 
margins average about 42 per cent. 


Low Operating Costs 


The earnings have come from 
keeping operating expenses down. 
His store is situated on a side street 
and is of moderate size, neat and 
well kept. The rent is not high. 
For a number of years he kept his 
own books, doing much of this work 
at nights, and on a simplified book- 
keeping plan devised by himself. He 
still keeps a memo book in which he 
has a record of all the month to 


‘month operating and sales figures 


for his own study. 

Sales expense is very low because 
of his own selling activity. In the 
year 1923, the commissions paid for 
selling assistance were only 5 per 
cent of the gross business done. One 
man takes care of service and de- 
liveries and Mr. Bailey’s father 
supervises incoming and outgoing 
stock. There are a salesman and a 
competent bookkeeper who also is 
an efficient saleswoman in the store. 
These make five in all. 

With expenses kept at the min- 
imum there is little opportunity for 
a few poor months or a lean year 
to eat the profits of the good seasons. 
The salaries, including that of Mr. 
Bailey, total only about 10 per cent 
of the gross sales. 


How He Started 


Albert Bailey finished school when 
he was 16 and got a job in the roll- 
ing mills. He stayed there until he 
was 21, although he didn’t like it. 
He knew there was something else 
he could do and thought vaguely 
that something in the selling Tine 
would appeal to him. 

His first opportunity came to him 
when he was offered a job as a clerk 
in a big hardware store in Youngs- 
town. He did all the chores around 
the store for awhile and when they 
put him to selling he was happy. He 
Probably worked harder than any- 
body in the department, for before 
long he was the department head. 

The stationary vacuum cleaner sys- 
tem began to loom as a sales pos- 
sibility and when the store took an 
agency for a cleaner system it was 
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The small store on a _ side street keeps 
down the rent item in the overhead. The 
problem of an attractive washer window is 


here met by a shining clean window, spot- 
less dustless washers and an intelligent use 
of manufacturers’ display material. 





put into Bailey’s department. Bailey 
was enthusiastic about the vacuum 
cleaner system and the kind of sell- 
ing it required This selling brought 
him into contact with people and 
gave him a chance to hang up good 
sized contracts pretty frequently. 


Started Selling Cleaners 


After three years of managing the 
department, he was laid up for sev- 
eral months by sickness. When he 
came kack he found that his partic- 
ular pet, the vacuum cleaner system, 
had been given up. The explanation 
was that he was the only man who 
sold it and with him away the store 
couldn’t make the quota necessary to 
hold the agency. 

He was more interested in selling 
vacuum cleaner systems than in run- 
ning a hardware department, so 
after an interval he went to work 
selling them under an agreement 
with the local agent. At this time 
when starting in for himself,—it was 
the fall of 1913,—he owed about 
$2,000. Some friends had advanced 
part of this. In addition he had 
taken over the local agent’s office and 
equipment on a note, and because of 
his long illness he had some per- 
sonal debts. 

This indebtedness was a spur to 
his efforts. At about the time this 
was cleaned up and he had a good 
and growing business, the man who 
had been selling him the cleaner sys- 
tems announced that he was going 
to sell the local rights. 

This would have been selling 
Bailey’s business under his feet, so 
he again went into debt and bought 


the agency. He made money out of 
it and gradually took on a few do- 
mestic vacuum cleaners. In 1917 he 
added washers and thrge years later 
opened a store for washers and 
cleaners, giving up the stationary 
vacuum system business. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Bailey 
that he made a preparation for bank 
loans three years before he needed 
them. Early in his business life he 
foresaw that if the business con- 
tinued to grow that he would at some 
time need bank accommodation. 
Stating this to the cashier of his 
bank, he asked what course would 
best give the bank from time to time 
such a line on his affairs that if and 
when he needed money, he would be 
able to get it. 


Sent Statements to Bank 


The banker suggested that he reg- 
ularly send in his yearly statement. 
For three years the statement went 
to the bank and when Mr. Bailey 
needed money to handle a car of 
washers and to carry his time pay- 
ment accounts, the bank, which had 
been following his growth, was ready 
to take care of him. 

Because of his conservative meth- 
ods, because of this buying only what 
he could pay for and checking his 
credits and collections closely, the 
1921 slump only hit Mr. Bailey’s 
sales. His sales fell to a third of the 
previous year, but he was not hard 
hit financially. In fact, it was that 
year that he began investing money 
outside of his business. 

Since it is his policy to keep his 
banker informed of what he is doing, 
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when he considered that he had over 
$10,000 in his cash account and that 
his own business was not active 
enough to use it, he went over and 
told his banker he thought he would 
invest it in some readily convertible 
securities. 

Bailey bought short term govern- 
ment notes, and, when these were 
paid off, put the money into high 
grade preferred stocks. He has been 
adding to this cash investment out- 
side his business and reinvesting the 
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interest, “plowing it under,” as he 
puts it. 

Throughout the eleven years Mr. 
Bailey has been in business, his 
methods as outlined at the beginning 
of this article have not changed. 
They have been founded on the hard 
work and personal application of the 
boss. He has not been anxious to 
do a larger business than he could 
himself oversee. He has taken no 
chances. He has sold honest mer- 
chandise at honest prices. 
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Good Luck Window to 


Center Attention on Washer 


Put into the window a collection 
of things that are symbols of good- 
luck such as horseshoes, four-leaved 
clovers, rabbit foot, etc. 

Have with it a sign that reads: 


“Works Like a Charm. This 
washer’s simplicity interests most 
women. Come in and let us show 


you how you can make a lucky pur- 
chase.” It will get interest. 





How Whitmore Cashed In on 


Store Arrangement 


A Store Plan That Increased Total Business 55 per Cent 
and Doubled Cash Sales of Charleston, W. Va., Dealer 


HE Whitmore Electric Com- 

pany, contractor-dealers of 

Charleston, W. Va., had to move. 
Knowing that expert store planning 
was a service that was offered free 
by certain electrical manufacturers, 
and being one of those exceptional 
people who will take something valu- 
able even if it is free, Mr. Whitmore 
accepted an expert’s plan for a new 
store layout and followed it .to the 
smallest possible details. 


He has found that in three months 
the better store arrangement has 
paid him exactly $7,929.75 in in- 
creased sales. This increase, in Mr. 
Whitmore’s opinion, is due entirely 
to the well-arranged store. There is 
no difference in location. The old 
store was on the same street and 
was a block nearer to the business 
center. It had the same window 
frontage and about the same amount 
of display space. He carried the 


same merchandise and business con- 
ditions in the three months used as 
a comparison, were if anything, bet- 
ter in 1923 than in 1924. Here are 
the figures: 


Cash Total 
Sales Sales 
Jan., Feb., March, 1923 
COND. SCOPE) a6 scsecss $3,335.97 $15,468.11 
Jan., Feb., March, 1924 
(NEW BLOG): «..6s.c% 6,491.03 23,397.86 
NVICRORBC. 65.4. <cn sis See 3,155.06 7,929.75 
Percentage of increase 94% 55% 


The fact that cash sales practi- 














Due to careful planning there is ample 
space in this show room twenty-one feet 
wide. Just back of the point from which 


this photograph was taken is a space fur- 
nished for customers’ comfort, with a rack 
By 


of advertising literature on the table. 


rearranging the store in this fashion, the 
Whitmore Electric Company increased its 
total business 55 per cent. 
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This floor plan of the Whitmore Electric 
Company was suggested by a manufac- 
turer’s store planning expert, whose serv- 
ices were given free of charge. Other 


WASHER OVER 


CLOTHES ‘CUPBOARD REFRIGERATOR TEA 
WITH ICE 


WAGON 


MACHINE 
D-DOOR C-CHAIR FL-FLOOR LAMP {{-CEILING FIXTURE 


dealers who wish advice on laying out their 
stores may communicate with W. A. Bowe, 
commercial service, publicity department, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 


N. Y., or Robert Ely, sales promotion sec- 
tion, Westinghouse Lamp Company, 150 
Broadway, New York City, or with the 
editors of Hlectrical Merchandising. 





cally doubled is a striking demon- 
stration of how people will come into 
a better-looking store, and how bet- 
ter display will increase their pur- 
chases when they are inside. 

An important change in the ar- 
rangement of the new store was the 
display of fixtures. The old show 
room presented the familiar spec- 
tacle of a ceiling covered with fix- 
tures. Through the window, cus- 
tomers could see fixtures and little 
else. Now the fixtures are in a spe- 
cial display room up a flight of steps 
at the rear of the store. This has 
cut down the number of fixtures dis- 
played but increased sales. 

The left side of the sales room is 
divided by ornamental semi-parti- 
tions in order to group the larger 
appliances and radio sets. Plenty 
of comfortable chairs are provided 
for customers and the high unob- 
structed ceiling makes the room 
light and spacious and inviting. 


The right window is closed in and 
the left window cut to the floor and 
open. Through this left window the 
passer-by now sees an electric re- 
frigerator, ironer and washer—a re- 
minder of summer conveniences. 





Everybody Knows Where the 
Lighthouse Is 


“There’s an electric shop on Wash- 
ington Avenue—you know, the place 
with the little lighthouses.” This is 
a perfectly intelligible direction to 
an inhabitant of Ogden, Utah, for 
everybody knows the two little light- 
houses which flash their lights on 
and off in the windows of the shop 
belonging to G. E. Wilson and C. G. 
Eklund. They call their place the 
Lighthouse and they use the symbol 
on cards, bills and stationery, as well 
as on their automobiles and delivery 
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wagon. The lighthouses which have 
fixed the name in the mind of the 
public, however, are the little models 
painted on the two display windows 
of the store. A very simple wiring 
arrangement flashes a light on and 
off behind these miniature towers, 
thus serving the two purposes of 
giving life and motion to the win- 
dows and of making the name un- 
forgetable to the passerby. 





“In Lighter Vein ”-— for the 
Electrical Page 


Ingenuity of form and expression 
in getting over the electrical idea, 
have characterized the _ electrical 
pages of the Cleveland newspapers— 
under the inspiration of the pub- 
licity department of the local Elec- 
trical League. Light verse, para- 
graph witticisms, and_ electrical 
jokes have been resorted to. Here 
are some recent samples: 


Since it was announced that electric 
lights will make grass grow, a bald- 
headed friend of ours has been sitting 
up all night under his reading lamp. 

* 

“Can you tell me,” inquires a corre- 
spondent, “whether there is any electri- 
cal device that will cure insomnia?” 
Yes, the electric iron, if applied with 
sufficient force to the skull. 

ka 

Little Bo-Peep 

Has lost much sleep 

Because the heat is rising; 

Buy her a fan 

And then she can 

Slumber with ease surprising. 

% 

Years ago the heroine in the romance 
“curled her lip with disdain.” Today, 
she curls her bobbed hair with an elec- 


tric curler. 
KK 


When turned out, electric lights in 
the front parlor have a high scandal- 
power. 


The two miniature towers painted on the name of the shop in the mind of the 
Windows light up at night, flashing their passer-by. This lighthouse symbol appears 
message on and off and indelibly fixing the also on the automobiles and stationery. 








How to Sell Better Industrial 


Electrical Merchandising 
Presents 


“Factory Lighting Sales of 1925” 


A still motion picture adapted from the playlet What Price Light ? presented before the New York Section, Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, March 12, with an all-star cast, including the actor-playwrights: 

W. T. BLACKWELL, of the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, as general manager of the Blackwell Mfg. Company. 

C. J. (“Red”) CAMPBELL, of the Westinghouse Lamp Company, as the factory electrician. 

J. S. BARTLETT, of the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, as the breezy salesman of the Quick Light Company. 

S. G. HIBBEN, of the Westinghouse Lamp Company, as the 1925-model salesman of the Progressive Electric Company. 


dl 



















BLACKWELL (called into machine shop 
by minor accident to one of workers): 
Dammit, Red, this is the third accident 
this week. The men say they can’t see 
out here. Guess we’ll have to get more 
light. 

RED (pointing to unshielded 60-watt lamp 
over the machine): That’s cuckoo. We 
have a 60-watt lamp over each ma- 
chine now. They used to say there wasn’t 
enough light, so I put in 100-watt lamps, 
and then there was too much. They 
smeared them with grease. 


BARTLETT (blowing in with the breeze): 
My name’s Bartlett of the Quick Light 
Company. Look this thing over. That’s 
the niftiest little outfit that’s made today. 
Ain’t that the bear’s brassieres? 
BLACKWELL (impatiently): Well, what 
will it do? 

BARTLETT: Do? If you put a big bulb 
in it, it will give a lot of light. If you put 
a small one in, you ain’t going to get so 
much. 

RED (pointing): Who makes it ? 
BARTLETT: The upper part is made by 
the U. S. Tin Can Company. The lower 
part is made by the Goldfish Glass Com- 
pany. The beauty of this globe is that it 
is so thin you can see right through it, 
and if it gets broken, it will work just as 
well without any glass. 
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q\| Lighting—And How Not to Sell 





BARTLETT (after quoting several 
prices): Come on! Put your John Henry 
down here. Three bucks apiece. That’s 
my last go. 
BLACKWELL: No. You leave your 
sample here and let Red and me figure 
this thing out. 
(Phone rings. Blackwell reaches for phone 
and hears about another accident in shop. 
Bartlett walks over to Red and slips him a 
bill and a cigar.) 
BARTLETT (whispering to Red): See 
if you can fix this up for me, will you ? 
RED: Sure, it looks good to me, alright! 
(Bartlett exits, Fade-out.) 











(Enter Hibben, with large, mysterious, 
black case.) 


HIBBEN: Mr. Blackwell ? 


BLACKWELL: Yes. But gosh, what 
are you, a bootlegger ? 


HIBBEN: I wish that were Scotch or 
rye. Unfortunately, it isn’t. There is 
something in there, though, that is better 
than Scotch, Mr. Blackwell. I would 
like to show you what I have in that case, 
but before I do I want to tell you the 
story of how one of your competitors 
increased his factory production and re- 
duced accidents. (Hibben proceeds to 
take off coat and hat, and sits down at 
desk. Red is still tinkering with the U.S. 


Tin Can Company’s contraption.) 














HIBBEN: Do you have any 
thermometers around your 
factory? 

BLACKWELL: Sure. 
HIBBEN: What do you use 
them for ? 

RED: I'll bite. 

BLACKWELL: Well, what’s 
the catch? 

HIBBEN (taking foot-candle 
meter out of its case): You use a 
thermometer to find out exactly 
just what your heating system 
is doing, don’t you? 
BLACKWELL: Yes. 
HIBBEN: Well, I’m going to 
show you the thermometer of 
the lighting business (shows foot- 
candle meter. Explains how it 
measures intensity of light, com- 
paring it with a thermometer.) 
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HIBBEN (after demensirating ef- 
fects of glare, shadows, and color 
on the eye, with use of the dem- 
onstration cabinet, turns to pro- 
duction and accident chart): Now, 
by eliminating the glare and sub- 
stituting the right kind of light 
directed on the work, your acci- 
dents are bound to decrease and 
your production will increase. 
RED (snapping lights in cabinet) : 
How much does this thing cost? 
HIBBEN: You can buy that for 
$100 complete. Every good light 
ing salesman should have one. 
But to get back to these charts, 
let me tell you what some of your 
competitors are doing. (Shows 
photographs of competitors’ plants 
using daylight, and then well-dis- 
tributed artificial light. Reads testi- 
monials from plant owners.) 
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BLACKWELL (in shop, pointing to lamp over machine); 
We had an accident here only this morning. Do you 
mean to say that it was the result of poor light? Red says 
the men complained that larger bulbs were too bright. 
RED (aside): Gee, it’s not near as hot down here as near 
the lamp. I can tell by this foot-candy thermometer. 
HIBBEN: Yes, larger lamps probably were too bright, 
and even this 60-watt lamp is, too. Let me take these 
blue prints of your plant and lay out a diagram of the kind 
of lighting you need, and come back in a few days. 


BLACKWELL: But how much is the diagram going to 
cost us? 


HIBBEN: Not a cent. We are prepared to give you that 
advisory service. 





(Back in office several 
days later. Hibben 
has presented such a 
complete set of recom- 
mendations that Black- 
well is sold without 
any talk.) 
BLACKWELL: 
Where do I sign, Mr. 
Hibben? 

RED (dumping Can 
Company _ thinguma- 
gig into waste basket): 
Gosh all fishhooks. 
BLACKWELL: 
(hands over signed 
contract to Hibben): 
Oh, yes, I forgot to 
ask you. How much 
is our new lighting 
going to cost? 
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Learn to Cook 
Electrically 


“There is no substitute for 
electric cooking,” is the mes- 
sage learned by these 400 
regular attendants at the recent 
cooking school held in Salt 
Lake City. The picture, right, 
shows the sixteenth annual 
cooking school held under the 
auspices of a local newspaper. 
For the last few years, these 
have been devoted to electrical 
cookery. 
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Nine Years to Ninety, They Go to School to 








































Electric ranges are part 
of the regular equipment 
used by the domestic 
science classes of the 
Exeter Union High 
School, in Exeter, Cal. 
Benefits to the electrical 
industry derived from 
the cooking installations 
are: The initial sale of 
ten electric ranges; some 
76 girls learning the ad- 
vantages of electric cook- 
ing each year; electri- 
cally cooked luncheons 
served to the Chamber 
of Commerce, local card 
clubs, etc., by domestic 
science classes; and the 
department serves as a 
model installation, in- 
spected by other schools. 


Mrs. M. F. Peck, head 
of the domestic science 
department, recently 
wrote to the California 
Electrical Co-operative 
Campaign, ‘“‘I feel that 
the time has come when 
there should be some 
type of electrical equip- 
ment in every domestic 
science department.’’ 


The picture, left, shows 
the installation, and be- 
low the high school’s 
«xterior. 


Electrical Merchandising, A pril, 1925 
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Three Forms for Cutting Down Time Lost in Estimating 


The summary sheet, drawn up by Earle E. 
Browne, of the Browne-Langlais Construc- 
tion Company, San Francisco, is particu- 
larly valuable for reminding the estimator 
of incidentals, such as inspection, painting, 
freight and cartage, board and lodging, 
traveling time and traveling expenses. A 


reminder sheet such as the one at the bot- 
tom is a convenience when reading the 
specifications preliminary to counting out- 
lets, switches and signals, and measuring up 
the subfeed, service and circuits. Some sys- 
tem of checking should be used to assure 
that all floors are included in the final es- 


timate. A condensed form of estimating 
sheet which reduces the operations of soko 
ing from 259 to 14 items is shown one. 
In addition, it reduces to a minimum the 
chances of omission. The difference in Ay: 
final figure arrived at by this metho 
only one-third of one per cent. 
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Saving Time in Estimating 


A Method Which Enables Contractor to Cut Heavy 
Cost of Figuring Jobs Which He Does Not Get— 
Cuts Down Number of Items Priced from 259 to 14 


ITH the ratio of bids ac- 

W cepted to bids made of 1 to 
19, it is obvious that the 
business of estimating is an impor- 
tant item to be charged against the 
time of the average contractor. In 
other words, for every $100 worth 
of business he does, he has calculated 
the costs on $2,000 worth of work. 
The tendency, of course, is to 
slight this work and not to give the 
careful attention which the business 
of estimating deserves. In order to 
prevent such slackness, which in the 
end will result disastrously, various 
organizations have prepared estimat- 
ing forms which systematize the 
business and prevent omissions. It 
is questionable, however, whether 
some of them save time. In deciding 
just how much detail should be in- 
cluded in such a form, one should 


consider carefully the time-saving 
factor. 


New Form Cuts Down 
Items Priced 


Earle E. Browne, of the Browne- 
Langlais Construction Company, San 
Francisco, has drawn up such an 
estimating form published by the 
H. E. Barrow Company. It is a 
model for brevity. In addition to 
the time saved by the use of such a 
form, a further advantage is secured 
in the additional accuracy possible. 
Related items are grouped together, 
thus reducing the chances of omis- 
sions to a minimum. 

The advantages of this form are 
brought out when it is compared 
with a similar estimating sheet 
which was also designed by Mr. 
Browne at an earlier date and at one 
time used by the San Francisco 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers. The same job is esti- 
mated on the two forms, thus per- 
mitting exact comparisons. The 
time saving involved in the shorter 
form is obvious when it is appre- 
ciated that this involves the pricing 
of but fourteen items, whereas the 
detailed form required the individual 
estimating of 259 items. 


The difference in the final figure 
arrived at is only one-third of one 
per cent, which is considerably more 
accurate than the usual estimator’s 
figures on the quantity “take-off” 
from the plans and specifications. 
The certainty that no item is omitted 
from the shorter form more than 
overbalances any small inaccuracy 
which may result from grouping the 
figures. 


Read Specifications 
with Care 


There are several pitfalls into 
which the contractor may fall in 
estimating. These have been pointed 
out by Mr. Browne as dangers to 
avoid. He urges the careful read- 
ing of the specifications that the con- 
tractor may catch hidden clauses 
which he may overlook at first glance 
and which may later arise to con- 
found him. 

Such a paragraph is that which is 
not uncommonly found in such speci- 
fications, reading somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


“Fixtures—The sum of $500 is to be 
allowed by this contractor for electric 
lighting fixtures. Same to be selected 
by the owner and paid for by this con- 
tractor.” 


It would seem clear that the fix- 
ture item is to be considered sep- 
arately from the other estimate, but 
inasmuch as it follows directly after 
the electrical specifications, it is ad- 











HE necessity of cutting 

‘down the time required | 
in estimating a wiring job is 
emphasized by the figures: 

“For every $100 worth of 
business which an average 
contractor does, he has cal- 
culated the costs on $2,000 
worth of work.” 

The form shown on the 
opposite page cuts down the 
number of items priced from 
259 to 14. 
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visable to state that your figure does 
not include fixtures. Otherwise, the 
electrical contractor may find him- 
self in a dispute with the general 
contractor later as to whether he 
shall receive an additional $500. The 
question of whether or not the in- 
stallation costs on these fixtures 
should be included in the $500 also 
should be specified, or otherwise the 
owner will expect to expend the full 
sum for the fixtures themselves. 

Another item to be watched is the 
clause reading, “All work is to com- 
ply with all local, state and Board of 
Fire Underwriters’ rules.” This 
does not permit the electrical con- 
tractor to charge an extra if local 
switches in bathrooms, kitchens and 
laundries are not shown on the plans, 
but are required by the local ordi- 
nance. 


Be Sure to Check Plans 
for Dimensions 


The electrical contractor will do 
well to check the dimensions of the 
plans, particularly if these are indi- 
cated merely by an appended scale. 
A careless draftsman may write 3 in. 
instead of zs in., with the result that 
quantities will not tally when the 


job is actually undertaken. The con- 
tractor’s own use of scale should 
also be carefully checked. Nothing 


is easier than to allow an error to 
creep in in this way. 

It is also a good idea to use a 
uniform unit throughout. One of 
the frequent sources of error arises 
from the calculating of prices on the 
per hundred instead of the per thou- 
sand basis, or vice versa. 

Special care should be taken, when 
many sheets are used in figuring the 
estimate, that all are included in 
drawing up the summary. Particu- 
larly is this important when a build- 
ing with many similar floors, repre- 
sented by a typical floor plan, is 
involved. Some regular system of 
checking should be used in order to 
be certain that all floors are included 
in the final estimate. 


(See form on opposite page.) 









































What Are Electrical Salespeople 
Bemg Paid?—ll 






Concluding Chapter Reporting on Study* of Methods and Rates 
of Paying Electrical-Store Employees, Conducted 


for “Electrical Merchandising” 


FFECTIVE salesmanship de- 
J ven: to a large degree upon 

the state of mind of the sales- 
people as affected by the method of 
compensation. One of the most 
fundamental laws governing human 
behavior is that people naturally 
exert themselves along the lines 
which give them the greatest amount 
of remuneration. 

In the retail store this remunera- 
tion is measured in terms of wages, 
recognized opportunities for promo- 
tion, and the commendation or ap- 
proval of those for whom the em- 
ployee is working. The essentials of 
an effective method of payment are 
therefore: 

First, it must be fair—that is, it 
must offer to employees the highest 
compensation which they are capable 
of earning consistent with the net re- 
turn to the store. 

Second, it must not only be fair, 
but must easily be understood by the 
employee and recognized as fair. 

Third, it must be easy to adjust to 
changing conditions within the de- 
partment or store. 

The major problem, therefore, in 
determining an effective method of 


By J. L. FRI 


School of Retailing, New York University 


payment is to bring about an ad- 
vantageous ratio between production 
and wages—in other words to de- 
crease the percentage of salary and 
wage expense. The measure of real 
production of salespeople is the 
amount of ultimate net sales which 
are made because of their influence. 
Two salespeople may make average 
sales of the same amount but one 
may be more productive than the 
other, because of the good-will he 
creates on the part of customers 
with whom he deals. 


Mere Method Itself Is of Minor 
Importance 


What method of pay should a re- 
tail store adopt? A careful analysis 
of all of the different methods for 
paying retail salespeople will disclose 
the fact that the method of pay is of 
minor importance—the application 
of the method is the real test of an 
effective wage incentive. 

It is well recognized that the im- 
portance of immediate sales must be 
emphasized in the retail store, but 
must not be magnified to a point that 
the salesperson will fail to safeguard 
the possibility of future sales. A 








How a “Salary-Commission-Bonus”’ Pay- 
ment Plan Works Out in Practice. 


Weekly salary —$18 .00 


Commission on Sales 


10 
2/70 
Bonus above quota 


13% 


Average Average Cost of 

Net Total Selling : Earnings 

Sales Salary Salaries Monthly Actual Excess Com- Above Total 
Month 3 yrs.) (3 yrs.) % Quota Sales Sales mission Quota Wage 
Jan. $2,592 $226 8.7 $825 $875 $50 $4.13 $1.00 $77.13 
Feb. 4,725 257 5.4 1,320 1,400 80 6.60 1.60 80.20 
March 5,767 282 4.9 1,467 1,500 33 7.34 .66 80.00 
April 7,480 416 5.6 1,280 1,350 70 6.40 1.40 79.80 





———__—— 
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house-to-house salesman may well be 
paid a straight commission, for he 
does not have to depend upon the 
customer coming to him for a repeat 
sale. .This type of salesman should 
be given a direct incentive because 
the sales resistance of his customers 
is usually high and his remunera- 
tion should be in proportion to the 
energy he expends. If, however, the 
salesman is to represent a retail 
store which expects to do business 
with the same customers year in and 
year out, the salesman’s influence 
must be not only to encourage im- 
mediate sales but also to cause the 
customer to come again to the store, 
of her own initiative. 

The major advantage of a straight 
commission is that it provides re- 
muneration in proportion to work 
done—thus giving a strong incentive 
to the employee to exert every effort 
for large sales volume. This plan 
provides a good forecast of selling 
costs for budgeting purposes and 
permits the employees to share a 
portion of the overhead during 
periods of low sales. 

On the other hand, if a salesper- 
son is paid a straight wage, he is 
more willing to take care of stock 
and perform other functions which 
contribute to the store’s prestige. If 
his wages are adjusted periodically 
in accordance with his sales and his 
general efficiency, he has an incen- 
tive for effective salesmanship. By 
this method of pay, there is a direct 
causal connection between what the 
salesperson does and his remunera- 
tion. Unless the adjustment in pay 





*The. first section of this valuable report 
by Professor Fri, giving detail figures on 
the wages being paid in Electrica! stores 
throughout the country, appeared in Elec- 
trical Merchandising for Febriary, pages 
5085-5087. 
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is made at short intervals, however, 
the causal connection between effort 
and pay is not readily recognized. 
Its effect therefore, may be similar 
to the Christmas bonus—stimulating 
only during the last few weeks be- 
fore it is paid. The more definite 
the plan and the more immediate the 
reward, the more effective is the sys- 
tem. 


Various Combinations of Wage 
and Commission Plans 


Recognizing the advantages and 
disadvantages accruing to either a 
straight wage or a straight commis- 
sion, a great many stores have 
adopted a combination of the two 
systems. Although these plans vary 
widely, the major principles are 
brought out by the following plan 
which is used in a number of stores. 
The total remuneration is made up 
of three parts: (1) a base salary, 
(2) a small commission of from 4 to 
1 per cent on all sales or on sales up 
to the quota, and (3) a large commis- 
sion of 1 to 8 per cent on all sales 
over the quota. The base salary is 
determined in about the same way as 
a straight salary, except it may be 
lowered sufficiently to permit the 
bonus plan to come into operation. 

The direct selling cost of the store 
or department is next determined. 
The usual practice is to divide the 
average of the total wage paid dur- 
ing a period by the average total sale 
for the same period. Thus, to get 
the selling costs for February the 
average wages paid during this 
month for a period of from 1 to 5 
years is divided by the average sales 
for February for the same number 
of years. By dividing the base salary 
by the selling cost percentage, a 
quota is established which each 
salesperson must reach in order to 
pay for his base salary. 

If the bonus is to be paid in a 
monthly or semi-annual basis, the 
sales and selling costs should be 
grouped accordingly. In some stores, 
this selling cost percentage is de- 
creased because the principal aim of 
the bonus system is to reduce selling 
cost. It is difficult, however, to ex- 
plain to employees the reason for de- 
creasing the selling cost percentage 
and for this reason it creates 
antagonism toward the method of 
pay. In some stores, this quota is 
adjusted for a one-week or two-week 
period whereas in others it is ad- 
justed only quarterly or  semi- 
annually. The length of time for 
which a quota should be adjusted de- 
pends directly upon the seasonal 
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—a Straight Salary? 


Electrical Merchandising’s 
survey of “Plans in Use for 
Paying Salespeople” in _ elec- 
trical and other stores (con- 
cluded in this issue), gives 








In Your Store— 


What Will It Mean to Her If She 
Makes This Sale? 


Do You Pay Your Salespeople 


—a Commission on All Sales? 
—a Bonus on Sales beyond a certain set quota? 


many valuable suggestions for 
stimulating the interest of em- 
ployees in better selling and 
more sales. See also page 5085, 
February issue. 
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fluctuation in sales of the depart- 
ment. The most effective quota is 
that which a salesperson might rea- 
sonably be expected to make during 
the week or month. A commission 
of from 1 to 8 per cent is paid on all 
sales above the quota. This commis- 
sion is called a “bonus” to dis- 
tinguish it from a percentage paid 
on sales in which no quota is 
established. In some. stores, a 
smaller commission is paid on sales 
up to the quota. The accompanying 
table will indicate the application of 
this method of payment. 


Stimulates Selling 


Under the plan described, the 
salesperson is assured a base salary 
and one-half per cent commission on 
all sales, even though the quota is 
not reached. Inasmuch as the com- 


mission in sales above quota is 


larger, he is stimulated not only to 
reach the quota but to sell as much 
as possible above the quota. In some 
stores, a quota is set and a commis- 
sion is paid only above quota. There 
is a tendency under this plan for 


salespeople to become discouraged if 
during the period it becomes evident 
that the quota cannot be reached. In 
a great many cases, it has been 
found that they urge customers to 
delay purchases into the next period 
when they will have an opportunity 
to get a commission on the sales. In 
other words, they are attempting to 
increase the sales peaks rather than 
smooth them out. Thus a quota that 
cannot be reached under this method, 
not only does not stimulate but 
actually retards sales. However, if a _ 
commission is paid on sales up to the 
quota, there is first of all an incen- 
tive to sell whether they can reach 
the quota or not, and if the commis- 
sion above quota is larger there is an 
additional incentive to sell after they 
have reached the quota because the 
commission, as in the above example, 
quadruples itself. 

In some stores, no commission is 
paid on sales below quota but above 
quota a bonus rate is paid which is 
as high as the selling cost. The dis- 
advantage of paying a high bonus 
rate is that the wages will fluctuate 
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too widely because of the inability 
even under the most normal circum- 
stances to determine an accurate 
quota. Another disadvantage in this 
plan is that there is no possible way 
in which a department or store can 
decrease its selling cost. If a sales- 
person does not reach her quota, the 
selling cost is increased, whereas if 
the quota is exceeded, the selling cost 
remains the same. Since the pri- 
mary purpose of a bonus system is to 
not only increase sales but to de- 
crease selling costs, the payment of 
a commission above quota equal to 
selling cost does not seem to be an 
effective means of decreasing the 
selling expense. 


Labor Turnover in Electrical 
Stores and Others 


The difference between commis- 
sion above and commission below 
quota should be wide enough to give 
an added stimulus to reach the quota. 
It must be remembered however, 
that the commission above quota 
must be kept considerably below the 
selling cost for the store or depart- 
ment, inasmuch as a commission has 
already been added to the sales be- 
low quota. 

The number of salespeople which a 
store must hire to fill vacant posi- 
tions divided by the average number 
of selling positions gives the per- 
centage of turnover of salespeople 
during a period. This percentage 
usually pertains to a year unless 
otherwise expressed. Thus if a store 
is employing 12 regular salespeople 
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and finds it necessary to replace 6 
of them during the year, the turn- 
over would be 50 per cent. 

According to the reports received 
from 110 electrical stores during 
Electrical Merchandising’s study, the 
labor turnover was approximately 25 
per cent in 1913—which means that 
one man out of every four was re- 
placed during the year. In depart- 
ment stores, the turnover of sales- 
people averages about 50 per cent, 
although in some stores it is as high 
as 100 per cent. It is well recognized 
that the hiring and training of sales- 
people constitutes a heavy expense in 
retail store operation—not only in 
the actual direct cost of developing 
them, but in the loss of sales and in 
the less efficient service whith cus- 
tomers receive from inexperienced 
salesmen. This is especially true in 
electrical stores where a _ technical 
knowledge of stock is required in ad- 
dition to a knowledge of customers 
and of salesmanship. 

The confidence of a store’s clientele 
is largely built around the confidence 
which customers have in individual 
salespeople. As a means of decreas- 
ing turnover, several of the stores 
reported they were using “intensive 
sales instruction through educational 
courses and personal supervision.” 
In one store “only experienced ap- 
plicants are picked and these are 
given one week training before they 
are allowed to sell. We pick sales- 
men with more care than heretofore.” 

The general consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that care in selection 





Converting a Banking House Into an Electric Shop 
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The Worcester (Mass.) Electric Light Com- 
pany recently has occupied the rooms of a 
former banking house adjoining the main 
offices of the company, thus giving the 
appliance department a “place in the sun” 
in the form of a ground floor location. 


During the holiday season Mr. Underhill 
gave portable lamps a prominent display in 
the new location, and the December sales 
of appliances ran about ten per cent above 
last year’s figurés. Much of this business 
resulted from the new ground floor location. 
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e 
and intensive training would tend 
not only to decrease turnover but to 
increase sales. 

Another important factor in de- 
creasing the number of percentage 
of turnover is the adjustment of pay 
so that there will be a recognized 
causal relation between what the 
salesman does and his pay and ad- 
vancement. The most common weak- 
ness of a retail store management is 
the failure to anticipate and to make 
adjustments in pay before the sales- 
man becomes dissatisfied and makes 
up his mind to leave. It has been 
well demonstrated that when a cus- 
tomer is waiting for her change and 
is becoming impatient that to 
anticipate her feeling with an ex- 
planation of why the change is slow 
is several times more effective than 
to wait until she has expressed her 
objection. 


Anticipating the Salesman’s 
State of Mind 


The actual basis upon which sales- 
people are paid is not so important 
as the adjustment to suit the indi- 
vidual needs. What the salesman 
thinks of the plan determines its 
effectiveness regardless of how ad- 
vantageous it may look on paper. In 
one department store in the East 
employing more than 1,000 sales- 
people a salary and commission plan 
was discarded because it was felt 
that it cost too much to figure the 
pay. When the controller presented 
a report showing that it actually 
cost not more than two $20 a week 
clerks to do all of the additional 
figuring of salary the management 
reconsidered the method. 

The controller pointed out that 
even though the plan caused each 
salesperson to sell only one dollar 
more a day it would pay for itself 
several times over. A retail store 
can well afford to spend a great 
amount of money in developing an 
idea which will act as a mental stim- 
ulus to salespeople. The salesman’s 
capabilities are important to a 
store, but the degree with which he 
uses his capabilities is the point of 
major importance, and such use of 
his abilities will be directly de- 
pendent upon the salesman’s state of 
mind as affected by the method of 
compensation. 


* * * 


Readers who want their payment 
plans analyzed are invited to com- 
municate with the Merchandising 
Department, Electrical Merchandis- 
ing. 
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Problems 


That come up in every-day business 


Am I responsible for goods left on consignment? 


Should instalments on store equipment be charged to expense? 
How should I charge the business for the use of my own car? 


Can Instalment Payments 
be Charged to Expense? 


QUESTION: This past year we 
purchased a cash register. Accord- 
ing to the arrangements made with 
the cash register company, we pay 
about $8.50 per month. At the time, 
the salesman said this would be a 
“rental charge,’ until the sum of our 
payments made, reached the price of 
the machine, then the machine would 
be ours. In our accounting, should 
we handle this as we do our rent, or 
call it a miscellaneous expense? Or 
should we record it in our books in 
some other way? Inquiry 130 


ANSWER: There are two ways of 
doing it. The first and the best way 
is to charge your account “Furni- 
ture and Fixtures,” with each pay- 
ment as you make them. It is under- 
stood that you are going to keep on 
paying the amount until the machine 
is paid for, and becomes your 
property. 

The other way is to consider each 
payment as rent or expense. Then 
when the machine has been entirely 
paid for, credit this expense account 
with the full amount paid for the 
machine, and charge your “Furniture 
and Fixture” account. This account 
may also be called “Equipment.” 

The first way is the better, but the 
second can be followed if you prefer 
it. 


A Business Should Pay 
Its Own Way 


QUESTION: 1924 and the early 
part of 1925 have brought a big jump 
in our radio business. Up to this 
time my car has been solely used for 
my own enjoyment, but now I find 
we use it to deliver radio sets and 
our man uses it to answer trouble 
calls. Why shouldn’t we charge the 
use of the automobile up to the con- 


cern? If we do, how shall we handleversation with the salesman that we 


it ? Inquiry 131. 


ANSWER: By all means make the 
business pay for the use of the car. 
Do it this way—by way of a sugges- 
tion. Charge the firm on a mileage 
basis. What this charge should be 
per mile is a question you will have 
to answer first. For a medium-size 
car it probably will be around seven 
to ten cents. 

Each trip the car goes on, the 
driver of the car can take meter read- 
ings both when starting and on re- 
turning. In this way a very definite 
charge can be made. 

It seems though that the better 
way would be to charge the car right 
up to the account “Automobile.” In 
other words the firm would take 
over the car and have it as one of its 
assets. Then charge any expense 
for gasoline, oil, tires, etc., to the 
expense account—‘“Traveling.” | Es- 
pecially is it better to handle it this 
way if the car is being used more 
for business than for your own per- 
sonal self. Make the business pay 
its own way. Don’t supply a car 
from your own personal funds, un- 
less the business pays for it. 


Am I Responsible for Goods 
Left on Consignment? 


QUESTION: About May of last 
year, a salesman of one of the larger 
jobbing houses came to our store and 
tried hard to sell us a new appliance 
that had just come on the market. 
Not knowing the device, I refused to 
take a chance, but he was persistent. 
Finally he wound up by saying he 
would leave a dozen and if we sold 
them we could pay list less a dis- 
count of forty-five. If we didn’t sell 
them before fall we could send them 
back. It was understood both in 
writing with the firm and in our con- 
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would not pay. a cent until they were 
sold. The firm is now trying to col- 
lect even though the merchandise 
has been returned. Will I have to 
pay, or am I within my rights by 
refusing ? Inquiry 132 

ANSWER: If the merchandise 
was left at your store with a definite 
understanding that you were to pay 
over no money until such time as it 
was sold, you are quite within your 
rights, especially so if the mer- 
chandise was returned to the jobber. 

The fact that you had the mer- 
chandise in your store for any length 
of time does not mean that you pur- 
chased it. The merchandise was the 
property of the jobber. He was 
simply stocking it in your store al- 
lowing you to draw from that stock 
if you were able to sell any bit of it. 
This is true if no agreement was 
made by you to buy and if no 
amounts were paid over by you other 
than for that sold. 

You are neither responsible for 
any losses, by fire, etc., nor can you 
be held accountable for any sghort- 
ages, unless you had specifically ac- 
cepted such responsibility. If we 
were in your place we would rest 
quite easy. Often this method of 
buying leads to just such difficulties, 
and it is one reason why many feel 
that it should be discouraged. Of 
course you realize that this is only 
our opinion but one that is based 
on the experience of other merchants. 


Expense and C@pital Charges 
Should Not be Confused 


QUESTION: In May of this past 
year my partner sold his share of 
the business to me. I paid $1,000 for 
it, at the same time assuming all out- 
standing obligations as well as tak- 
ing over all accounts receivable. 
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At the sume time I had to move 
the store. There were moving bills, 
expense of building shelving in the 
new store, buying fixtures, etc. How 
should I treat these items of ex- 
pense? What account should they 
be charged to, all of this year, or 
should they be spread over the time 
of my lease, that is for five years. 

Inquiry 133 


ANSWER: To show you a true 
picture of your business at the end 
of the year, these expenses should 
be treated individually and charged 
as follows: 

Any expense which you went to, 
or should go to in preparing your 
present store for business, should be 
charged to your Investment or Capi- 
tal Account. This is true with the 
exception of small, miscellaneous 
repairs. 

Moving expense can rightly be 
charged to the same named account 
or to a miscellaneous account. 

Care should be taken that you do 
not charge as expense any amount 
expended for furniture and fixtures. 
Charge such an expenditure to an 
asset account “Furniture and Fix- 
tures.” This can be _ written-off 
each year by way of depreciation not 
to exceed ten per cent. 

The amount of $1,000 which you 
paid your former partner should be 
charged to an investment account or 
your own capital account. 


What Type of Advertising 

Is Most Effective? 

QUESTION: My city is one of 20,- 
000 population. We are served by 
one local newspaper. In studying 
over the fields covered by this local 
paper I find that only about one- 
third of those living in my district, 
what one could say would be my 
market, get the paper. I have found 
that the other two-thirds buy the 
paper of a nearby large metropolitan 
city. 

Our store has been a regular ad- 
vertiser in the local paper, but it 
seems to me that we are paying for 
advertising which does not cover our 
needs, or market. What would you 
suggest, by way of handling our 
advertising money, and how would 
you spend it? Inquiry 134 

ANSWER: This is not a new 
trouble but one which hundreds of 
merchants are wrestling with day 
after day. It is more true with the 
small store in the very large city 
than with the average store with 
little money to spend in the smaller 
community. But the problem is no 
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less pressing wherever it does occur. 

We are strong believers in news- 
paper advertising. The local news- 
paper of a small city, whether it be a 
weekly or daily, is a good medium. 
It talks to the local public about local 
affairs, and household electrical ap- 
pliances are a local affair. So we 
advise the dealer to advertise con. 
tinuously in his local paper in con- 
servative space with interesting copy 
that tells the reader facts about 
electrical appliances and about his 
store. But if the circulation of your 
local paper reaches only about one- 
third of the homes of your town you 
must find some other way of reach- 
ing the rest. These readers of your 
local paper probably represent a 
good class of prospects but so are 
the others who read the _ better 
papers of the neighboring metro- 
polis. Of course you can’t afford to 
advertise in the metropolitan daily. 

Under these circumstances the 
best thing to do is to prepare a care- 
ful mailing list of the households of 
your city and advertise direct by 
mail. Make up the list from the 
central station list of customers if 
you can secure it. Check this 
against the telephone book and you 
will have an excellent mailing list. 
If it seems desirable to cut down 
this number your knowledge of your 
town will guide you as to what sec- 
tions to eliminate. Then decide what 
you want to advertise—which appli- 
ances you want to feature. Then go 
to the manufacturers of these de- 
vices and see what good direct-by- 
mail advertising matter they can 
provide either free or at cost. Get 
them to help you prepare the letters 
that you need and select good en- 
closures. 

You will find that for a moderate 
amount of money you can make a 
monthly mailing to a list of say 
2,000 names that will make a very 
definite impression and greatly in- 
crease the public interest in your 
store. In every case have your mes- 
sage in the local paper tune in with 
your mailing and appear a day or 
two after as a reminder. Also, have 
your display window support both 
the mailing and the newspaper ad by 
featuring the same goods. If you 
find that you can afford to send out 
a mailing oftener than once a month, 
try three weeks’ or two weeks’ in- 
terval. But avoid these two common 
mistakes. : 

1. Do not fail to thoroughly follow 
up all inquiries or leads that your 
advertising develops. If they come 
too fast then slow down the schedule 
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of your mailings or put on another 
salesman to take care of prospects. 
2. Don’t start advertising unless 
you are going to keep it up. One or 
two mailings won’t do much good. 
Lay out a program that you are wil- 
ling and able to follow, and month 
after month the returns should im- 
prove as your message sinks in. 


What Is a Good Way to 
Check Receiving of 
Merchandise? 


QUESTION: Our store has a con- 
siderable sales volume. It does a 
$100,000 business a year. Naturally, 
with this sales volume our purchases 
are high. 

Though we keep pretty accurate 
records we find that much of our 
stock is missing. In fact our stock 
shortages have reached as high a 
point as 4 per cent of our gross sales. 
We know that it doesn’t disappear 
in the selling of the merchandise, or 
in the delivering of it. Therefore we 
have come to the conclusion that 
something must be wrong in the re- 
ceiving of the merchandise in the 
store. 

This we cannot understand, as all 
invoices are checked and compared 
with the actual merchandise re- 
ceived by our receiving department. 

Can you suggest a way that we 
might find the trouble? 

Inquiry 135 

ANSWER: Understanding that 
you have narrowed the trouble down 
to the receiving of the merchandise, 
and it is very probable that it is 
there—this would be our suggestion: 

Instead of sending the invoice to 
the man or men to check with the 
actual merchandise received, have a 
form printed in triplicate, and give 
this form to the men counting the 
merchandise, to make out. 

As the merchandise is counted it 
should be recorded on the form. 
This form is printed in triplicate so 
that No. 1, the original, goes to your 
bookkeeper; No. 2, the duplicate, to 
the salesman in charge of selling the 
merchandise, for a _ stock record; 
No. 3, the triplicate, should be a 
record for the head of the receiving 
department. 

Now the bookkeeper compares this 
copy with the original invoice. No 
chances for a slip appear if the count 
has been taken correctly. The sales- 
man signs for the merchandise, this 
shows that he has received it in his 
department and put in in his stock. 
His signed slip goes to you, the man- 
ager, and is kept on file. 








Dress Up Your Windows in 
New Easter Clothes 


Ready-Made Window Display Suggestions for Your Use This Month— 


Easter Displays from Texas, Pennsylvania and Illinois 


ONFIDED an electrical retailer 
» the other day, “My intentions 

are good, but it is only big 
subjects like Christmas, Easter and 
June Brides that I make any attempt 
to boost in my windows. 

“T’ll tell you why. What little 
imagination I do have is kept under 
cover, because I have to keep my nose 
pretty much to the grindstone. Ina 
small town like this, there isn’t the 
trade to make it worth my while to 
hire somebody to do the detail work. 

“In the morning and afternoon, 
I’m working full tilt. In the evening, 
when I can take things easy, I’m 
generally too tired to dope out how a 
forthcoming timely event can be 
neatly linked up with electrical appli- 
ances. Business magazine writers 
get around a lot and see what other 
dealers do with their windows, so we 
depend on such suggestions to help 
us out. 

“It is only lately I got the notion 
that I could make my trade 


middle row of lamps was of light 
blue, while the outside rows were 
white. These electric lamps were 
controlled by a switch fixed behind 
the cross. The cross was constructed 
with lumber. Directly in front, was 
a large doll with golden curls, which 
was placed at the foot of the cross, 
face downward. Her slippers had 
been removed, and set in front before 
approaching the cross. The doll 
was dressed in a long, flowing white 
gown, and appeared very lifelike. 
Light blue crepe paper formed the 
floor covering. 


Easter Eggs, Bacon and Lamps. 


A lamp window display that 
brought home the Easter bacon and 
eggs was the work of the Universal 
Electrical Company, Germantown, 
Pa. The center of attraction was a 
large fowl’s nest, made of shredded 
purple wax paper. Inside the nest 
were several electric light bulbs, 


some plain and others frosted. The 
lamps looked very much like the eggs 
we eat with our bacon, because the 
end where each bulb is screwed into 
the socket was cleverly concealed by 
some of the shredded paper. 

This concern finished off the dis- 
play by hanging a number of yellow 
crepe paper streamers, narrow width 
ones, from the central part of the 
ceiling. At the end of each streamer, 
which came down to within two feet 
of the window floor, was attached a 
purple cardboard egg. There were 
eleven of these streamers in a 
straight row at equal distances apart. 
A painted letter on each egg served 
to form the word “Universal.” This 
made an especially striking and ap- 
propriate display for Easter. 

The Easter Atmosphere 

An Easter sewing machine display 
was devised by the Public Service 
Company, Oak Park, Ill. The back- 

ground was literally smoth- 





paper do most of my busi- 
ness planning for me — and 
I’m strong for it. Once I 
sense a sound idea, what 
little imagination I possess 
comes bubbling to the sur- 
face like a bottle of fizz 
water.” 

We are quite sure that 
there are many other electri- 
cal dealers in the same pre- 
dicament as our friend, so 
let’s go! 


Easter Cross for April 


Barrier Brothers, Lubbock, 
Tex., devised an Easter at- 
traction by building a large 
cross in the back corner of 
their display window. This 
cross was covered with snow- 








ered with rows and rows of 
yellow crepe paper streamers, 
run so close together that a 
massed effect was obtained. 
Artificial fruit blossom petals 
were affixed to the streamers 
at about two inches apart. 
The entire floor was laid with 
yellow crepe paper, same even 
covering a large platform 
effect at the center rear, on 
which a large mahogany sew- 
ing table was placed. 

An electric sewing machine 
was stationed on the table 
top, with a piece of hem- 
stitching work under the foot 
of the machine. Beside the 
table, throwing a mellow 
glow on the hemstitching 
work, was a floor lamp with 








white crepe paper. Three 
rows of electric light bulbs 


cross up and down, and also 
figured on thecrosspiece. The 


the foreground. 


This electric sewing-machine display was designed last 
Easter — id = Public Service —— Oak 
ra Ill. Most of the decorations are of yellow crepe paper 

n the full length of the streamers. Artificial fruit blossoms were hung 
crepe in the background and a bed of moss was placed in 
Out of this moss sprang artificial lilies 
of the valley. <A stuffed duck was in the center. 
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on the 


an artistic shade. In between 
Park, the legs of the sewing table, 
on the ground, was an elec- 
tric fan, with a couple of 
tiny American flags attached. 








Present “Period Styles’ in Fixtures—and 


ELOW are shown the principal ‘‘Period Styles’’ in lighting fix- 

tures which have been predominately used in the substitution 

of electric lamps for flames.—lIllustrations on this and the page 

opposite are taken from the new book by M. Luckiesh, “Lighting 

Fixtures and Lighting Effects,’’ just off the press of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, publishers of books for Electrical Merchandising. 





Fig. 1.—Modern Louis XVI. Fig. 3.— Tudor. 





Fig. 2.—Modern Empire. 








Fig. 7.—Modern Louis XV. 
or Rococo, 


Fig. 9.—Modern Late Georgian. 





Fig. 6.—Modern Italian Renaissance. 





; Fig. 11.—Modern English Sheffield. Fig. 12.—Modern Colonial. 
, Fig. 10.—Modern Dutch. Fig. 13.—Modern Adam. 





jan. 








New Efficiency Designs by Artist-Engineer 


EPRODUCED on this page are a number of original efficiency 
designs for lighting fixtures, proposed by the author, Mr. 
Luckiesh, for the purpose of providing “Direct Lighting Plus’’—that 
is, effective illumination combined with artistic treatment of the engi- 
neering principles utilized. Modern filament lamps have greatly 
extended the possibilities of light-control. It is inevitable that fixture 
design must utilize these possibilities. 











Fig. 15.—A dome to which are added small 
pendent shades for decorative purposes. 





Fig. 14.—A combination bowl 


Fig. 16.—A glass fixture with small opening in 
and candle fixture. 


the bottom for emitting direct lighting. 





Fig. 17.—A fixture supplying direct light 
for the table and also ar Tig. 18.—A fixture supplying dominant downward light 
indirect component. with decorative candles for supplying 
some general lighting. 









Fig. 19.—A suggestion for a modern dome fixture, 
including light sources for supplying 
an indirect component. 


Fig. 21.—Suggestion for a direct-lighting fixture 
for the dining room. (Japanese spirit.) 

A dome for direct lighting combined 

with decorative electric candles. 





Fig. 22.--Suggestions for delicate shades. Fig. 23.—A combination of candles 


and small dome. 
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Fig. 24.—A combination of candles Fig. 25.—A dining room fixture supplying Fig. 26.—A candle fixture enclosed in a large shade Fig. 27.—-A bowl-shower fixture 








and small dome. dominant direct light and a secondary which also includes a dense diffusing glass shade of classic spirit. 
indirect component. for supplying a direct component. 
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When George B. Bracken, of Clark- 
Bracken, Inc., discovered that Colleen 
Moore in her picture “Painted People” used 
the same electric washing machine that he 
sold, he immediately arranged to put a 


washer display in a prominent department 
store window. A display was erected also 
in the lobby of the theater in which the 
picture was being shown. Here is a real 
publicity stunt that any dealer can use. 





Lets Movie Star Sell His Washers 


Bracken Tells How He Borrowed a Department Store Window to 
Tell That Colleen Moore Uses His Make of Washer 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

Thought you might be interested 
in the enclosed photograph, and will 
tell you just a bit about it. The 
screen actress, Colleen Moore, was 
staged to appear here in the movie 
called “Painted People” a few weeks 
ago. 

In this picture she is using an elec- 
tric washer, the same kind of washer 
that we sell. As we are always 
anxious to have our merchandise 
talked about, we got the Main Street 
store window of Jerome’s, Inc., a big 
ready-to-wear store, right close to 
the main corner of the city. 

We put in two live models and a 
washing machine, also a sign telling 
about the picture, where it was play- 
ing, and that Colleen Moore was 
using our make of electric washer. 
We got the store to let us put 
in some of the new frocks that were 
just out, and we asked them to let 
us wash some real nice lingerie in 
the tub, which they did. This made 
a good appearance in the glass ma- 
chine, and we used colored spotlights 
to bring more color into the clothes 
and the water. 

We certainly had a constant crowd 
around the street, and, at times, it 
was necessary to almost drive the 
people on, so that others could come 
up close. The two young ladies 
were picked because they looked very 
much like Miss Moore did when ap- 


pearing in the picture. The ready- 
to-wear store furnished their clothes, 
while a leading shoe shop loaned the 
shoes. 

Don’t say this kind of advertising 
doesn’t pay, for in my ten years of 
merchandising experience, this sort 
of advertising is new. 

While this machine was in the win- 
dow, tieing up with the picture, we 
had another one in the main lobby 
of the Majestic theater, washing 
clothes all of the time. Signs all 
around told that “Colleen Moore uses 
this washer in her latest picture,” 
and “Have one sent to your home for 
a free trial.” Along with this, we 
had a very nicely-dressed young lady 
handing out circulars of the machine. 

We have tied up with pictures that 
were shown in the leading local play- 
houses in the last ten months over 
six times, and we believe it is good 
stuff, not only from the standpoint 
of showing we are alive, but also to 
let people know that if the movies 
are going to be the best, they must 
use electrical conveniences to display 
the modern times. Whenever the 
pictures look like there is a tie-in, 
we go over to the manager of that 
theater and start trying to get the 
lobby for a display. 

It pays, fellows, and although it 
may take a little time and thought 
in getting the thing worked up, you 
can get thousands of people who go 
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to see the leading actors to stop just 
long enough to view “The Best In 
Living Lives,’ for every life that 
lives long surely must have had some 
use out of an electrical labor-saver. 

If this is worth anything, pass it 
along. If not, keep the picture. We 
like Electrical Merchandising too 
well not to shoot something in now 
and then to the editors. 

Yours for a bigger 1925. 

GEORGE B. BRACKEN, 


Clark-Bracken, Inc., 
La Crosse, Wis. 





Rush Makes Money Renting 
Electric Fans 


_ Rentals of fans each summer 
bring in a substantial sum to Rush 
Brothers, contractor-dealers, of Hot 
Springs, Ark. This  runs_ into 
hundreds of dollars a month during 
the summer. 


The renter deposits with the store 
an amount equal to the purchase 
price of the fan. The customer 
keeps the fan as long as he wishes, 
and when it is returned, the rental, 
figured at so much per week, is 
deducted from the amount: deposited 
and the remainder returned to the 
customer. Of course if the fan is 
not brought back, then it becomes 
the property of the renter, because 
he will have forfeited his deposit, 
which is the regular purchase price. 

When the customer takes out a 
fan, he is given a stub which bears 
the date the fan was rented, and the 
amount of the deposit. He is told 
that he must keep that stub as 
though it was so much money, and 
that he must return it with the fan 
in order to get his refund. When 
the fan and the stub are presented, 
it is merely a matter of figuring the 
cost from the date shown on the 
stub. However, the office keeps a 
ticket with the same data upon it, 
and the renter’s name, too, in case 
it is needed. 


“We always rent new fans,” said 
J. C. Rush, “and we give service on 
them all the time they are out. We 
sell a considerable number to persons 
who first rent them and then decide 
to keep them. After a fan has been 
in use for three or four weeks, then 
we sell it at a reduced price, but 
always at a figure that represents 
more than the original selling price 
when added to the rental. In this 
way we always have good fans for 
rent, and are able to’ meet the de- 
mand which comes occasionally for 
cheap fans.” 
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The winners, the prizes, 
the lamps and the baskets 
in which the boys carried 
lamps from house to house 
and from office to office 


Laughton Tells How to 





Conduct a Lamp Campaign 


A Personal Letter from A. A. Laughton — Gives the 
“Inside Dope” on How the Athol Gas and Electric 
Company Set Whole Towns to Thinking About Lamps 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising : 
Some of my friends seem to be in- 
terested in a lamp-selling campaign 
which we put on recently in our 
several towns, and in view of this 
fact, I am telling about the matter. 
Our efforts were really an adver- 
tising proposition, since due to the 
cost of commissions, radio sets and 


relatively large amount of supervi-— 


sion, no direct profit from lamp sales 
was made. 

However, lamps sold represented a 
substantial electrical demand, and 
unquestionably must increase current 
consumption. 

Also, what seemed to us a large 
number of people said that they had 
not known before that we sold lamps. 

Our regular salesmen also capi- 
talized the publicity of the campaign 
by securing a number of Form E 
lamp contracts, which will, of course, 
result in lamp sales over a period of 
time. 

If any of your readers want to try 
our stunt, I would suggest something 
like this: 

1. Run advertisements in your 
newspapers for some two weeks be- 
fore you intend to start your contest. 
These ads will tell the people that 


schoolboys are to sell lamps through- 
out the town, and that the boy mak- 
ing the most sales wins a radio set. 
However, since a commission is paid 
on each lamp so sold, each boy wins 
something. 

2. Get your boys as best you can. 
In one town we got them through the 

















What It’s About 


To the electrical dealer 
who wants everyone in town 
to know he is a live one, and 
to the central-station mer- 
chandising department which 
wants to increase current 
consumption, this letter from | 
A. A. Laughton, local man- | 
ager, Athol Gas and Electric 
Company, Athol, Mass., tells 
how to conduct a real whiz- 
bang of a lamp-selling cam- 
paign. 

The complete campaign di- 
rections here given are taken | 
from actual experience in | 
several towns served by the 
| Athol company. They are 
| given for use. 
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school department, and in another we 
put an ad in the paper. In a very 
small town, we personally selected 
them. Don’t worry about getting 
them. We could have secured ten 
times more than we used. 

Be careful, however, to pick them 
by districts, because the plan is that 
each boy sell to the people who live 
near where he does. The number of 
boys we used worked out to be ap- 
proximately one boy to each 1,000 of 
population. Divide your territory 
so that each boy has an equal num- 
ber of stores, lodges, clubs, etc., in 
his section. 

3. Proposition should be for not 
over two weeks. Ten days, if every- 
thing is carefully planned ahead, is 
still better. 

4. Keep your ads going all the 
time. Tell about the wonderful 
radio set; tell how hot the contest 
is; make your people feel that if they 
purchase a lamp or two it may result 
in the boy in their district being the 
winner. 

5. On the last few days, open the 
territories to all the boys, that is, 
let them go everywhere to sell lamps. 

6. In computing the standing of 
the boys, the amount of money may 
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be taken as the determining factor. 
However, as you may want to sell 
the most wattage, this plan works 
out well, and may, of course, be 
varied in detail, as you wish. 

Allow base credit of 10 points per 
lamp: 

Up to 40 watt, incl., 2 points per watt 


50 to 60 watt, incl., 4 points per watt 
75 to 100 watt, incl., 6 points per watt 


150 watt, 8 points per watt 
200 watt, 10 points per watt 
300 watt, 15 points per watt 
500 watt, 20 points per watt 


Thus: 


25 watt lamps equals 60 points 
50 watt lamp equals 210 points 


ONLY ONE DAY MORE 


——of the 


Mazda Lamp Ratio 
Contest 


And then the boy making the most sales of Edison-Mazda Lamps gets 


"No. 52 Crosley Radio Set 


Which boy will it be? Following is the rating of the boys Thursday 
morning: 








CARROLL MISENER Ist 


CHARLES JENKS . 2nd 
EDWARD SPEARE ard 
DORMAN BARGERON 4th 
PAUL HASTINGS $th 
ROBERT WHITNEY 6th 
GORDON DEXTER 7th 
DONALD BOWYER Sth 


Have you bought your supply of Mazda Lamps’ If not, why not buy 
of the boy you hope gets the Radio Set? Call him or us on the ‘phone and 
your Lamp needs will be supplied 





WHERE YOU BOUGHT YOUR EASY! 


Athol Gas & Electric Co. 


6 South Main Street Telephone 205 Orange, Mass. 








LOOK! 


BOYS OF ORANGE! 
RADIO SET CONTEST 


During the next ten days we will conduct in Orange 
a special campaign covering the sale of Mazda Lamps 
by local boys. These boys will be paid a commission 
on each lamp sold for cash, and at the end of the 
contest the boy whose sale of lamps is the largest, will 
receive a 


$60 Radio Set Absolutely Free 


This contest starts JANUARY 17, 1925, and ends 
JANUARY 27, 1925. During this period some boy 
will call at each home in Orange with a supply of 
Mazda lamps. Anticipate your needs before he arrives 
and buy liberally from him. By so doing you may be 
helping him to win the Radio Set. 








Ask To See. The Special White Lamp 





“Where You Bought Your EASY!” 


Athol Gas & Electric Co. 


5 South Main Street Telephone 205 Orange, Mass. 











To the boys of Orange, the company ad- 
vertised, ‘Look! Radio set contest.” To 
dealers, Mr. Laughton suggests “Get your 
boys as best you can. In one town we 
got them through the school department, 
and in another, we put an ad in the paper. 
In a very small town, we personally 
selected them.” Although the company ad- 
vertised for boys only in one town, it used 
the local paper in every town to announce 
the contest to the public. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


75 wattlampequals 460 points 
100 watt lamp equals 610 points 
500 watt lamp equals 10,010 points 


For commissions we paid the boys 
as follows: 


10 to 50 watt, incl., 4 cents 


60 watt, 5 cents 
75 watt, 6 cents 
100 watt, 8 cents 
150 watt, 10 cents 
200 watt, 15 cents 


7. Select some one lamp that you 
wish to feature and refer to it in all 
advertising copy. Instruct the boys 
to try and sell at least one of this 
particular lamp at each home. We 
used the 50-watt, all white, and em- 
phasized the fact that this lamp was 
especially adapted for reading and 
sewing use. 

8. Have your radio set on hand so 
that it can be shown in your win- 
dows while the contest is going on. 
Run lamp window trims during the 
entire campaign. 

9. We gave our boys ordinary 
market baskets to carry the lamps in, 
and had them check up each night. 
Nothing except cash sales was con- 
sidered. 

10. During the last of the contest, 
we posted onto our show windows 
slips showing the standing of the 
boys. 

11. Signs in our windows sug- 
gested (and likewise our newspaper 
advertisements) that old blackened 
lamps be removed and thrown away. 


Cost of operation is same as for a. 


new lamp, but light is a great deal 
less. Fill up your empty sockets. 

12. About half way through the 
contest we sent out postal cards stat- 
ing that many people who had been 
called on by our school-boy salesmen, 
and who had not made lamp pur- 
chases, now found that they did need 
a supply of lamps, and consequently 
our boys were to make a second call 
at each home. This we had the boys 
do, with excellent results. 

13. During the contest, our counter 
sales of lamps were away above the 
average, clearly indicating that our 
lamp publicity was getting to the 
people. Upon request of purchaser, 
we allowed counter sales to be 
credited to the boy in whose district 
the purchaser resided. ; 

I trust that this somewhat dis- 
jointed set of facts will be of as- 
sistance to your readers. If any of 
them try out the idea, I hope they 
will tell how it resulted, and give 
us the benefits of such improvements. 

A. A. LAUGHTON, 


Local Manager, 


Athol Gas and Electric Company, 
Athol, Mass. 
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HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR BULBS ? 


The largest bulb campaign ever staged 
in Orange is going on now. 





During this campaign. we had set the 
maximum sales at 


1000 Bulbs 


but the present indications are that this 
figure will nearly be doubled. We 
have an energetic bunch of live boys 
who are daily making large sales of 
these bulbs in their endeavor to win the 


RADIO SET 


Have you helped the boy in your 
district by increasing his sales? Why 
not take this opportunity to replace 
those blackened bulbs which you, have 
used so long? It is a well known fact 
that blackened bulbs are like smoked 
lamp chimneys,--they do not give the 
light and yet it costs just a& much to 
run them. 


Throw Away Those Blackened Bulbs! 


How many empty sockets have you in your 
home? You wouldn't go with only one shoe on 
because your other shoe-string was broken? Why. 
then, should you mar the appearance or useful- 
ness of your fixtures or table lamps because part 
of the sockets are empty? 


Now is your chance to have any number of Bulbs 
delivered right at your door ! 


If a boy hasn't called on you yet, phone us-at 
205, and we will have one at your home immedi- 
ately with a large assortment of bulbs. Give him 
a generous order. It will make your home bright- 
er and it will help him too! 


Ask To See The Special White Lamp 


We haven't been able to get shipments of 
these white lamps through in quantities sufficient 
to keep our boys supplied during this campaign. 
If the boy galling on you is “sold out” of these 
white lamps, give him your order, and he will fill 
it just as soon as he possibly can. 


Help the Boys Win the Radio Set! 
They’ll Help You Light Your Home! 











WHERE YOU BOUGHT YOUR EASY! 


Athol Gas & Electric Co. 


6 South Main Street Telephone 205 Orange, Mass. 











The Athol Gas and Electric Company asked 
of the public, “Have you bought your 
bulbs?” and then suggested, ‘Help the boys 
win the radio set!” To dealers planning 
such a campaign, A. A. Laughton sug- 
gests, ‘‘Keep your ads going all the time. 
Tell about the wonderful radio set; tell 
how hot the contest is; make your people 
feel that if they purchase a lamp or two, 
it may result in the boy in their district 
being the winner.” 





Appliance Demonstrations 


Convenient facilities should be 
provided for the complete demon- 
stration of all appliances. In order 
to do this, it is suggested that a 
special table be placed convenient 
to the appliance case, electrically 
wired so that devices can be readily 
plugged in. Comfortable chairs 
should be provided for customers 
so that they can be made comfort- 
able. By selecting a particular device 
from the wall case and placing it on 
a table of this character, the dealer 
can get concentrated attention on the 
device under consideration. 
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Selling Appliances 
to Farmers 


Kansas Dealer Gives the Inside on Six Years of 
Farm Selling Experience—Often Follows 
, Power Lines to Ends 


66 EMEMBER, there are not 

Re hen-pecked farmers. 

Forget the idea that farm- 

ers are the hardest working class of 

people in the world; they don’t work 

more than half the time they are 
given credit for. 

“The morning is the best time to 
sell appliances to farmers, for they 
stay home more in the morning than 
in the afternoon. 

“In selling at night, remember that 
farmers go to bed early. 

“Try to find farmers who help 
their wives do the family washing if 
you want to sell labor-saving ap- 
pliances.” 

These are some of the business 
axioms advanced by S. J. Blythe, Jr., 
manager of Low and Blythe Elec- 
tric Company, Atchison, Kans. Mr. 
Blythe has been selling electrical ap- 
pliances to farmers in eastern Kansas 
for more than six years. He knows 
the electrical business, in relation to 
the farmer, from all angles, for he 
has sold lighting plants as well as 
appliances. However, for the last 
two or three years he has devoted his 
time entirely to the sale of appliances. 

According to Mr. Blythe, the fol- 
lowing are the electrical articles most 
easily sold to the average farmer: 

Washers, good values, ranging in 
price from $125 to $150. 

Vacuum cleaners of the nationally 
advertised brands. 

Flat irons, with the six and a 
half pound size most in demand. 

Radio sets and supplies, medium- 
priced preferred. 

Electric fans—small but growing. 

Toasters, with demand still small. 

















This farmer is sold on the use of electricity. 


Utility motors, power stand type, 
for running separators, etc. 

“It should be remembered first of 
all,” said Mr. Blythe, “that the 
farmer who operates his own light 
plant must have 32-volt, d.c., appli- 
ances instead of 110-volt, a.c., as in 
the case of most towns and cities. 
This means carrying a_ separate 
stock for country trade, but it is not 
necessary to carry a large supply. 
Selling is done mostly by sample, 
and, as a rule, farmers do not mind 
waiting for a few days for the de- 
livery of an article. 











Making Farmers Want 
Things Electrical 


Selling to the farmer is | 
largely a matter of playing | 
missionary and salesman in 
the same role, so the Low and 
Blythe salesmen spend most 
of their time out in the coun- 
try spreading the gospel of 
electrical service. 

Sales that are made to 
farmers who _ voluntarily 
come into the store are 
negligible as compared with 
the ones made by personal 
solicitation, according’ to 
Mr. Blythe. 

The dealer who sits down 
on his job and expects to 
bring farmers to his store 
through supposedly clever 
advertising need not worry 
about running low on stock. 
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Use him to sell new prospects. 


Just as in the case of covering the 
city for selling appliances, the Low 
and Blythe Electric Company em- 
ploys men on commission to sell to 
farmers, and they have very little 
more difficulty in getting salesmen 
for this field than they do in finding 
men to cover the city. In some re- 
spects, the farmer trade offers a con- 
siderably better proposition to the ap- 
pliance salesman than does the job in 
town. Farmer prospects are fewer 
and farther between, but they are of 
a more earnest type when they are 
found. 

“The best type of farmer prospect 
is the man who helps his wife with 
the family washing,” said Mr. 
Blythe. “Such a farmer not only is 
a good prospect for a washer but for 
other labor-saving appliances as 
well. If he knows from experience 
the real labor there is about wash 
day, he usually knows there is no 
pipe about tasks about the house. 

“Farmers, as a rule are not hen- 
pecked to the extent of the average 
man in town. They usually have the 
say as to what is to be bought 
around the place. That means that 
the electrical dealer must spend 
most of his selling talk on the farmer 
himself, rather than telling his wife 
of the advantages of an appliance. If 
he likes it and is convinced that he 
ought to have it, he buys it, regard- 
less of what his wife thinks about it. 

“There is a mistaken idea about 
how hard a farmer works. They do 
not mind talking to a salesman if 
the salesman has anything to say 
that interests them. Our trouble 
has been, not in finding farmers who 
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had time to talk, but in finding 
those who worked enough that we 
could catch them at home! 

“The morning is the best time to 
solicit farmer business, for they 
usually are around the place some- 
where at that time, either out in the 
field or working at the barn. They 
do their visiting in the afternoon. 

“A new salesman who has not been 
accustomed to mixing with country 
people should be careful of the time 
of evening he sets for his appoint- 
ments, if he is going to try selling 
appliances at night. If he calls at 
9 o’clock, as he may be accustomed 
to do in town, he likely will find 
everyone on the place asleep. We 
did that one time, however, and made 
a washer sale by waking up the 
farmer and staying with him until 
midnight! Seven o’clock is about the 
best time to call for an evening 
demonstration.” 


Selling the Farmer Is Matter 
of Playing Missionary 


Selling to the farmer is largely a 
matter of playing missionary and 
salesman in the same role. Farmers 
must be shown that even though they 
have been getting along nicely all 
these years without electrical appli- 
ances, changing times make it im- 
perative that they change now. The 
man who sells the farmers the light 
plant or the service from the city 
breaks downs the first resistance to 
modern improvements on the farm, 
but there still is enough left for the 
appliance salesman to do. 

Low and Blythe salesmen spend 
practically all their time out in the 
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| Promise Yourself 


et es be so strong that 
nothing can disturb your 
peace of mind. 4 To talk 
health, happiness and pros- 
perity to every person you 
meet. @ To make all your 
friends feel that there is 
something inthem. { To look 
at the sunny side of every- 
thing and make your opti- 
mismcometrue. { To think 
only of the best, to work only 
for the best and to expect 
only the best. To be just 
as enthusiastic about the suc- 
cess of others as you are 
about your own. { To for- 








get the mistakes of the past 
and press on to the greater 
achievements of the future. 
@ To wear a cheerful counte- 
nance at all times and give 
every living creature you meet 
a smile. 4 To give so much 
time to the improvement of 
yourself that you have no 
time to criticise others. To 
be too large for worry, too 
noble for anger, too strong 
for fear, and too happy to 











permit the presence of trouble. 


From a card distributed to store visitors by 
| Louis Levy, electrical dealer, San Francisco. 











country, and Mr. Blythe makes trips 
regularly too. The sales that are 
made to farmers who voluntarily 
come into the store are negligible as 
compared to those made by personal 
solicitation, and it is the opinion of 

















‘“‘We have secured good prospects simply by 
getting into an automobile and following 
@ power line Gut into the country as far as 
it goes, calling on each house that has a 
branch line,” said Mr. Blythe. For prospects 


beyond central-station and 
Blythe watch the papers for news of farm 
light installations, and keep in touch with 
the local farm light agent. The latter will 


co-operate if he doesn’t sell appliances. 


lines, Low 
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Mr. Blythe that the dealer who sits 
down in his shop and expects to 
bring farmers to his store through 
supposedly clever advertising that is 
said to smack with hay and sun- 
shine need not worry about running 
low on stock. 

“Use your customers to line up 
new prospects,” Mr. Blythe advised. 
By this, he means cultivating his 
first few customers to the extent of 
getting them to give him the names 
of other farmers who might be in- 
terested. If the dealer pleases his 
customers, it is an easy matter to 
secure the names of other prospects, 
for farmers know all about their 
neighbors for miles around. When a 
farmer or his wife gets an article 
that he or she is proud of, the fact 
is not a secret long. 

Low and Blythe salesmen give free 
service to customers for the sake of 
having an opportunity to call often 
to get names of new prospects. 
Sometimes the company offers a sum 
of money for names of farmer pros- 
pects, the premium to be paid as soon 
as a prospect buys. 


Use Records of Lighting Plant 
Installations 


There are other good methods of 
securing names of good prospects. 
One plan is to secure records of farm 
lighting plant installations. This 
is a simple matter if your local farm 
light agent does not sell appliances. 
If the data cannot be secured in this 
manner, many good names may be 
picked out of country weekly news- 
papers, for the various community 
correspondents invariably mention 
the occasion when a resident has a 
light plant installed. 

“We have secured good prospects 
simply by getting into an automobile 
and following a power line out into 
the country as far as it goes, calling 
upon each house that has a branch 
line,” said Mr. Blythe. “Of course 
these people are in the market for 
the regular 110-volt, a.c., appliances.” 

This company has found that sales- 
men can pick up considerable extra 
business by carrying a supply of 
light bulbs with them at all times. 

Although the radio market has al- 
ready been pretty well worked, Mr. 
Blythe has found that the electrical 
dealer who carries a line of radio sets 
and equipment does well to keep a 
sample with him on all trips to farm 
homes. He finds that the average 
farmer wants a medium-priced set 
of dry cell battery operation, and 
many of the buyers want loud- 
speakers. 
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This picture shows how the Easter window 
display will look when set up. It was 
designed by Robert O. Johnson, one of 
Chicago’s most prominent window display 


experts. Complete directions and a floor 
plan, are given herewith. Price cards may 
be added, if desired. The decorations cost 
only one dollar and a half. 





Easter Display That Will Sell Irons 


Complete Directions for Window Decora- 
tions Which Cost Only One Dollar and a 
Half—An Appeal to Summer Comfort 


HIS window was planned for 
the first of April, so has been 
given an Easter flavor. 

The decorations include six arti- 
ficial lillies, which can be purchased 
in the 5- and 10-cent store, at 10 
cents each, 60 cents. Get four 
packages of purple crepe paper, one 
package of light green, and one 
package of white—total $1.50. 

The background decoration con- 
sists of two semicircular pieces of 
purple crepe fitted together to form 
a large circle. Take one package of 
purple and cut off 24 in. of the 
length. This 24-in. piece is to be 
used to cover the top of the large 
box and will be described later. The 
rest of the purple bolt, 8 ft. long, 
and one other complete package of 
purple, 10 ft., will be required in 
making the circle. 

Ruffle both pieces of purple along 
one edge only. After this ruffle has 
been made, stretch the paper so as 
to form another ruffle 24 inches 
from the first ruffle. Take the 10-ft. 
piece and gather the unruffled edge 
to a bunch, tie it with a piece of 
string, fasten the bunched portion in 
the center of the back wall. 

Spread out the rest of the paper 


fan-wise with the ruffled edge form- 
ing the circumference and pin in 
position so the topmost edge comes 
to within 14 in. or so from the top 
of the back wall. This forms the 
upper semi-circle. Repeat the opera- 
tion with the other piece (8-ft.) of 
purple paper to form the lower semi- 
circle. Make a rosette out of a piece 
of white paper 12 in. long and 2 in. 
wide, ruffle the edge and pin in 
center of circle. 

Cover the floor with two lengths 
of purple, ruffling if desired. Make 
a mat of Nile green paper for the 
floor, by taking an 8-ft. length, full 
width. Lay this length close to the 
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back wall. Cut the right and left 
ends, forming a strip or ribbon 2 in. 
wide and 2 ft. deep. Then round the 
ends of the body portion to form a 
curve toward the back wall. This 
will permit the 2-in. ribbon to be 
pinned along the curved portion of 
the mat. 

Ruffle the 2-in. strip on the outer 
edge. Lay the mat so it will be in 
the center of the window from left to 
right and close against the back wall. 
Pin in position. 

Cut a strip of white paper 2 in. 
wide and about 7 or 8 ft. long and 
pin across the front of the window 
about 2 in. from the glass. Make 
two rosettes out of two pieces of 
white 24 in. long and 2 in. wide and 
place one at each end of the long 
white strip. . 


Boxes 


Six boxes are required for this 
window, one large wooden box, 
32 x 21 x 11, two long boxes 30 x 5 
x 7, two flat boxes 11 x 9 x 4, and 
one small box 8 x 9 x 5. Cover all 
boxes with white crepe. 

The large wooden box is to be 
placed exactly in the center from 
left to right, 3 in. from back wall and 
lying straight. Lay on flat side as 
shown. Lay the two long boxes, one 
on each side of the large box, each 
about 1 in. from the large box and 
about 5 in. from the back wall, lying 
straight on the flat side. Place the 
two flat boxes one on each end of the 
long boxes (the end close to the side 
walls) standing on the narrow edge 
diagonally. Place the small box 
exactly in center on top of the large 
wooden box. 

The 24 in. of purple paper 
originally cut from the paper used 
in making the large circle on back 
ground is to be placed on top of the 
large box, the edge close to the back 
edge of box. Then cut a 6-in. 
strip of white 10 ft. long and form 
a frame for the top of the large box, 


(Continued on Page 5254) 
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Set the boxes, irons, and jar in the win- x 3 ft., it may be altered to fit any normal 


dow according to this floor plan. Although size window. 
the display is intended for a window 8 ft. 


For the horizontal view see 
accompanying photograph, 



















































Building on the Fact That 
“ Everybody Reads a 
Postcard ” 


The proverbial country postmaster 
was supposed to read all postcards 
which passed through his hands. 
His descendants have inherited some- 
thing of his human nature and it is 
a fact that there are few people who 
will resist the temptation to glance 
through the words on a postcard, 
whether addressed to themselves or 
not. 

Louis Levy of the Levy Electric 
Company, San Francisco, has taken 
advantage of this trait by sending 
out to a selected list of prospects a 


postcard which starts “My Dear 
Tom” and is signed “As Ever, 
George.” The card is, of course, 


printed, but so cleverly is the cut 
made and with such a good imitation 
of fountain pen ink is it printed, 
that it looks like a hand-written 
card. Some few of the recipients may 
actually have the given name of 
Thomas—most, however, will receive 
the first impression that the card has 
been sent them by a mistake. And 
few indeed, after verifying their own 
address on the other side, will fail to 
read this personal message addressed 
to someone else. 

They soon become aware that it is 
an advertisement of the Christmas 
gift service of the Levy Electric 
Company. By that time, the story 
has already been impressed upon 
their minds and in a way which they 
will remember. In fact, so clever is 
the idea, that they are most likely to 
tell the person they are with about it 


and thus spread the message even 
beyond its original scope. 





Supplementing Low Margins 
by Adding a Sideline 


In answer to the agitation for 
larger margins on electrical goods, 
R. E. Heerman of the S & H Service 
Electric Company of Alhambra, 
Calif., points to the satisfactory re- 
sults in his own business brought 
about by the addition of a line of gas 
appliances to his regular stock. 

Gas appliance manufacturers are 
glad to get electrical firms to handle 
their lines, he states, because they 
regard the electrical dealers as com- 
petent and experienced merchants 
who will cover the field thoroughly. 
In return, the gas appliance has a 
ready sale and allows for a generous 
margin of profit. Moreover, it re- 
quires no servicing—a factor of im- 
portance when the total costs of do- 
ing business are figured in. This 
new line has brought in a generous 
profit from the start, according to 
Mr. Heermen, as it fits in well to the 
field already covered through adver- 
tising and outside salesmen—and 
supplements rather than _ replaces 
electrical business. Indeed, records 
of business done show that sales in 
every department have increased 
since the addition of this line. 

Another sideline which aids in 
making window and counter displays 
attractive and which also brings a 
most satisfactory return, is the 
cheaper type of colored glassware. 
This can be sold at a good profit 
greatly under the prices current in 






Bigger Profits—Is the Answer in Advertising, 

















The S & H Electric Company of Alhambra 
Cal., added gas appliances to its stock and 
found that all lines were stimulated. 
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UTILIZING THE CURIOSITY INSTINCT TO MAKE SALES 
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department and home furnishing 
stores—and will attract many people 
to the store, each of them a possible 
purchaser of electrical equipment. 





Do You Take Advantage 
of the Specialist ? 


Much is said from time to time at 
electrical conventions and in meet- 
ings of Co-operative Leagues of the 
education of the electricai contractor 
and dealer. He is to be educated to 
become a specialist in electric light- 
ing principles, in electric air heating, 
in ranges and their installation, in 
water heaters. It is certainly advis- 
able that he understand thoroughly 
the principles in each of these fields 
and that, so far as possible, he be- 
come an authority in all matters 
electrical for his community or dis- 
trict. 

It is a physical impossibility, how- 
ever, for most men to become spe- 
cialists in more than one or two of 
these branches—and it should not be 
overlooked that advisors are on hand 
to supplement his knowledge when 
needed, if he will only take advan- 
tage of their services. 


Firms Employ Specialists to 
Counsel Dealers 


Making use of the knowledge and 
experience of men who have devoted 
a great deal of time to some one field 
will often be the means of saving or 
earning money for the contractor. 

Manufacturers and power com- 
panies, ocasionally also jobbing firms 
employ men especially to counsel the 
electrical dealer and to care for the 
problems of his customers free of 
charge in such departments 4s 
home, commercial and_ industrial 
lighting, air heating, water heating, 
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New Lines or Side Lines’ 


the selection of motors—and the 
like. It is said that next to having 
a subject in your head, the most im- 
portant thing is to know where to 
look it up. A good democracy takes 
full advantage of its specialists. 











The plate warmer is here shown installed in 
a convenient location near the kitchen cab- 
inet. It is interesting to note that one of 
these electric warmers has been placed in 
each of the 166 suites of the new Park Lane 
apartments, one of New York City’s finest 
apartment houses. 





Another Electrical Con- 
venience to Install in 
Apartment-Houses 


Even the smallest of cities now-a- 
days boasts at least one de luxe 
apartment house. And every builder 
of a modern apartment house knows 
that every up-to-date convenience 
possible must be installed to attract 
tenants whose first consideration is 
home comfort and not cost of rental. 
And the best and most useful con- 
veniences are, of course, electrical. 

One of the new kitchen conven- 
iences to be installed as stationary 
equipment of each apartment was 
developed by the E. Kronmann Com- 
pany of New York City. It is an elec- 
tric plate warmer or heating cabinet 
which is placed in any convenient 
location in the kitchen or pantry 
and which consists of an electrically 
heated, insulated cabinet into which 
cooked food may be placed to keep it 
warm until served. The heaters con- 
sist of four Westinghouse space 
heaters, three at the bottom of the 
compartment and one just under the 
top. The latter unit heats the top 


so that a coffee pot may be kept 
warm there. A three-heat switch is 
provided, giving a choice of heats. 





To Interest Women in Ranges 
Capitalize the Idea 
of “Cooking” 


A selling idea for the dealer who is 
pushing electric ranges and cookers 


is suggested by a hardware dealer’s' 


success in selling gas stoves. 

The only way to sell anything that 
cooks is to locate the women who are 
interested in better methods of cook- 
ing. In order to locate these women, 
the Groves Thornton Hardware Com- 
pany installed a gas stove in a large 
room on the second floor of their 
store in Huntington, W. Va., and ad- 
vertised that Mrs. Blank, the well- 
known expert, would demonstrate at 
a certain day and hour the Cooksum 
Gas Stove. Only about fifteen house- 
wives responded. 

Knowing the store ought to get 
more replies than this, the next 
week’s advertisement read that Mrs. 
Blank, the well-known expert, would 
give a lecture demonstration on cook- 
ing. This drew more than a hundred 
women and the particular make of 
gas range was just as thoroughly 
demonstrated as before. 


9 What Dealers Are Doing 


to Increase Turnover and Earnings 


If Her Pet Cat Has Water on 
the Hip— 


Every day new uses are discovered 
for electrical appliances. The latest 
heating-pad application comes from 
the sales department of the Fitch- 
burg (Mass.) Gas & Electric Co. 

A woman customer entered the 
store not long ago and asked to see 
an electric heating pad, and after 
the salesman had eulogized upon its 
convenience, the order was placed 
and the pad wrapped in a package. 
As the customer paid for the pad, 
the fact was brought out that the 
salesman’s list of uses did not cover 
the application she had in mind, and 
it developed that Mrs. Customer 
wanted the pad for a pet cat which 
had developed water on the hip after 
being out o’nights. A _ veterinary 
ordered hot applications, and so the 
purchase! 


Looking for Further Sales 


They say up in northern Worces- 
ter County that F. S. Clifford ana 
his competent staff of salespeople 
are now attuning their ears on 
moonlight nights to the backyard 
symphonies of the feline population 
in hopes of being able to create a 
corner in the heating-pad market. 





Make Your Shop Comfortable for the Customer 


The Edison Electric Shop, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, furnishes two comfortable chairs and 
a table in the front of the store for the 
convenience of dealers and jobbers, who 
may care to bring their customers here to 
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complete their sales. Many sales are 
“clinched” by seating prospects in a chair, 
and talking to them under favorable cir- 
cumstances. Note the desk and chair at 
the left wall. 




























































How Central Station Helps Increase 


Size of Wiring Jobs 


Public Service Company of Colorado Sends Out 
Letters Offering Wiring Advice to Home-Builders 


WENTY per cent of the new 
homes built at Boulder, Colo., 
reflect directly the efforts of the 
local office of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado for better house- 
wiring. Twenty per cent of the 
owners of new homes bring in their 
plans for Frank Henderson, local 
manager, to go over, and in 100 per 
cent of such cases there is improve- 
ment in wiring. The _ better-class 
homes, costing $8,000 to $20,000, 
predominate among those receiving 
the central station’s free service. 
When the plans are brought in, 
Mr. Henderson personally goes over 
them—the owner leaving them for 
careful study. Improvements are 
indicated on the plans in red ink. 
Practically always there are im- 
provements which can be made. 
Mr. Henderson showed the writer, 
for example, a set of plans on which 
he was giving advisory service at 
the moment. Red ink had been used 
in situations like these: 


Improvements Which Contractor 
Had Not Suggested 


No ceiling lights shown on plan. 

The advisability. of providing them 
would be discussed with the owner. 

There should be conwenience out- 
lets between openings. This condi- 
tion did not exist to the extent 
desirable. 

The central station would recom- 
mend a convenience outlet in front 
of fireplace. 

The central station would suggest 
use of 3-way switches. 

Closet lights shown were in center 
of ceiling, old-style. The central 
station would recommend closet 
lights over door, new style. 

Without exception, the result of 
interviews between home builders 
and Mr. Henderson is better wiring. 
Not all his recommendations are 
adopted, but always some are. In- 
asmuch as the company at Boulder 
does no wiring, it is in a better posi- 
tion to give the builder wiring 
advice. 

The central station persuades home 
owners to bring in plans by using a 
standard form letter which is sent to 
those taking out building permits. 
Not people building homes to sell, 


but those building to occupy, make 
the class which is susceptible to the 
offer of assistance. The letter makes 
a direct appeal to the desire of con- 
venience in the home. 


One of the letters follows: 


We understand you are building a 
new home. 


Let us congratulate you! 


And, at the same time, let us drop a 
suggestion—a word of caution, if you 
please—regarding its electrical wiring. 

Don’t let your contractor or anyone 
else influence you to eliminate base- 
board outlets. They may tell you it 
isn’t usual to have so many in a home, 
or that you can cut your wiring cost 
by leaving out these “convenience 
outlets.” 


For this is going to be your home. 
It is you who are going to live in it. 
And you don’t want your electric 
service limited through lack of fore- 
sight on your part to have sufficient 
service outlets installed when it is easy 
to do so. 





Pamphlet Sells Repair Service 


f Dont Throw 
Th 









Oakwood 
8671 


Herepairs everything Electrical 














“Don’t throw them away!’’ says_ the 
front page of this pamphlet distributed by 
E. A. Olpp & Company, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
‘Why? Because when your toaster, iron, 
percolator, etc., get out of order, just phone 
Olpp, Oakwood 8671. He repairs every- 
thing electrical.” The inside of the 
pamphlet gives in detail the various serv- 
ices that Olpp renders. 
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Boosting the Wiring 
Job 


By going over the heads of 
general contractors and com- 
municating direct by letter 
with home-builders them- 
selves, the Public Service 
Company of Colorado has 
helped plan the electrical 
wiring of 20 per cent of the 
new homes in Boulder. 

Without exception, the in- 
terviews between  home- 
builders and the central sta- 
tion local manager result in 
better wiring. 























True, every one you put in means a 
couple of dollars extra—but just think 
how much every baseboard outlet adds 
to your possibilities in getting greater 
use and convenience from electric 
service. Why, their cost, when you 
look at it from that angle, simply 
fades out—becomes insignificant. 


And it is also true that few houses 
have enough baseboard outlets. That 
is largely because in the old days folks 
didn’t know what they now know about 
ways electricity can add to the enjoy- 
ment of home life. 


But because our grandfather drove 
a horse and rig is no reason why we 
shouldn’t ride in an automobile. 


Call us up and we’ll gladly give you 
any advice we can regarding this im- 
portant matter. 

Twenty per cent of the letters to 
new homebuilders produce confer- 
ences with the local manager. In ad- 
dition to the letter, there is some 
direct effort by sales representatives, 
three of whom are working definite 
territories all the time. 


Close Co-operation with Contractors 
Has Achieved Results 


Wiring of the average Boulder 
home of today is much superior to 
the average home a very short period 
back, thanks to the various educa- 
tional agencies which electrical in- 
terests have evoked. The electric 
homes have produced very noticeable 
results in this respect, as have directly 
the counsel services of the central 
station just described. 

At the present time, many new 
homes are being wired for electric 
ranges through the operation of 4 
commission system the central stat- 
tion has adopted with the contractors 
of the city. Three dollars is paid 
the contractor for his services in in- 
ducing the homebuilder to wire for 
an electric range, and the incentive 
proves successful in getting results. 
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Selling ElecTRI-CITY Service by Spreading Smiles 


The Tri-City Electric 
Company, Moline, IIl., and 
Davenport, Ia., has served 
the Tri-Cities for 25 years. 
W. J. Ball, president of the 
company, sends out every 
month a unique house organ 
from which we have repro- 
duced some of his pungent 
but kindly comments on local 
affairs and personalities. 
These keep before his’ cus- 
tomers the every-month time- 
liness of things electrical. 


“Doing business without 
advertising is like winking at 
a girl in the dark. You 
know what you are doing but 
nobody else does. 


“Why not light up the sign 
on the side of your building?” 


“Our business is not con- 
ducted on, the theory of P. T. 
Barnum ‘that people like to 
be humbugged.’ You must 
remember that he got out of 
town every night.” 


Men Iron 


“We know a_ successful 
business man who has pressed 
his own clothes for over 
twenty-five years and_ has 
saved in this way with little 
effort over $1,500. He built 
and lives in an electric home. 
An electric flat iron may be 


had for $5.00 to $7.50.” 


Notice to Salesmen 


“You are invited to stop at 
some hotel in our city if you 
wish to sell tous. The money 
we pay your house goes out of 
town. Leave some of yours.” 


“The world is coming to 
an end in twenty-five million 
years. Better get an electric 
flat-iron and press your 
clothes.” 


“Had neuralgia yesterday, 
so bathed my jaw in gin last 
evening. Went to bed at 11 
o'clock and hooked up the 
electric pad. As soon as my 
ear struck the pad I heard 
WOC just as clear. Will 
gladly furnish name of pad 
and formula for gin upon 
receipt of stamped, self- 
addressed envelope.” 


“An electric washer will 
help to keep your chiroprac- 
ttc column from slipping out 
of joint.” 


meen —— 





W. J. BALL 


Merchandiser and Editor 
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IF A LOT OF BIRDS WOULD 

JUMP FROM TUXEDOS TO 

OVERALLS AS QUICKLY AS 

SOME HAVE JUMPED FROM 

OVERALLS TO TUXEDOS 

THE WORLD WOULD RUN 
SLICK. 


sec LKRICITY ELECTRIC 


MOLINE, ILL. DAVENPORT, IA. 
SERVICE BUILDING 316 BRADY STREET 








Andy Gump Says— 


““Don’t let your dollars 
browse around with a herd 
of Buffalo nickles.” Invest 
two dollars a week in one of 
our electric washers and use 
the washer while you invest.” 

“The best washer the world 
will ever know may be made 
tomorrow. If it is we will 
sell it, but we have the best 
one today and it’s for sale.” 


Our Business Is 


“To increase our sales, not 
by means of persuasion or 
trickery, but by making cus- 
tomers feel that this is a store 
in which they are served 
pleasantly, capably and 
promptly; so they will wish 
to do as much of their buying 
here as their needs permit.” 


We Are Thankful 


Because— 


“Business is better than 
last year. We think it will 
be better next year. We have 
more friends. We know: our 
banker better. The country is 
dry, but not toodry. We have 
our wives and kids and still 
love them. What we got 
from the bhootlegger didn’t 
kill us. It’s the best old 
world we know and we can 
live our whole life in it. Our 
pay doesn’t depend on being 
an editor.” 


“Mr. Man! You can marry 
a washer for $1.00 and pay 
your instalments to the 
doctor.” 


“The boss of this business 
doesn't belong to the knot- 
hole club. You'll find him 
on the job, always glad to 
see you, or at the other end 
of the telephone line ready 
to serve you. He will meet 
you more than half way.” 


“About one person in fif- 
teen plays golf. This applies 
to the golfers too. More 
people can play golf if they 
do their work electrically.” 


“Nothing is so hofeless as 
trying to explain how you 
came to forget your wedding 
anniversary. Come in tomor- 
row—reserve your wedding 
anniversary gift electrical and 
we ll do the remembering for 


a 


you. 




































































Code Questions and Answers 


Discussion of Wiring and Construction Problems— 






Nationally-Known Inspection Authority Answers 
Queries of “Electrical Merchandising’s” Readers 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Member of Electrical (Code) Committee, N.F.P.A. 


Separate Circuit and Switch 
for Detached Buildings 


QUESTION: In wiring a private 
garage in the rear of a residence 
do the Code rules require a sep- 
arate circuit and a separate serv- 
ice switch? The garage is on the 
rear of the lot but is fed from the 
house meter. 


ANSWER: A strict interpretation 
of rule 405a would require “a 
switchboard, or an approved cabinet 
containing a service switch at the 
nearest readily accessible point to 
the entrance of the service.” As far 
as the writer knows, there is no 
Code rule which could be construed 
as exempting private garages from 
the requirements of the rule cited. 
However, rule 405f can be accepted 
as an indication of the intent or 
spirit of the Code on this particular 
question. This rule reads: “In risks 
having private plants, the yard wires 
running from building to building 
shall not be considered as service 
wires and cut-outs shall not be re- 
quired where the service wires enter 
the building, provided the next fuse 
back is small enough to properly 
protect the wires inside the building 








in question.” In previous editions 
of the Code a similar rule applied to 
service switches and, under the con- 
ditions stated in the above rule, did 
not require a service switch when a 
switch was close at hand in some ad- 
jacent building. In a private garage 
there are usually only a few lights, 
and such appliances as are occasion- 
ally connected to the garage.circuit 
do not differ materially from those 
used about the ordinary household. 

The writer can, therefore, see no 
reason why the garage lights should 
not, so far as fusing is concerned, 
be considered as part of the house 
wiring and be connected to any cir- 
cuit, so long as that circuit would 
not be overloaded thereby. A com- 
pliance with the intent of the rule 
on service switches will be obtained 
if a snap switch is located inside the 
garage and arranged to cut off all 
ungrounded (live) wires. Where 
the grounded, marked-wire system is 
used, a single-pole snap switch con- 
nected in the live wire will accom- 
plish all that a service switch is 
intended to accomplish. Where a 
grounded system or a marked-wire 
system is not used, double-pole 
switches should be installed. The 
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Locating a snap switch inside the garage will comply 
with the Code ruling on service switches 
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positive breaking of all live wires is 
of vital importance in the wiring of 
a private garage. The use of port- 
able lights when working under or 
in difficult positions around a car 
makes it very necessary that some 
ready means be provided to posi- 
tively cut off the current in case of 
shock. Serious, and in some cases 
fatal accidents, have occurred from 
the failure to comply with this re- 
quirement. As the rulings covering 
the points raised vary in different 
localities the inspection department 
having jurisdiction should be con- 
sulted for a specific ruling. 


Prevention of 
Over-Fusing of Circuits 

QUESTION: We experience a great 
deal of difficulty in obtaining 
proper fusing of branch lighting 
circuits. Circuits are overfused 
and in many cases pennies are 
inserted in the fuse blocks in place 
of the proper fuse. Is there any 
way in which this can be stopped? 


ANSWER: The problem _pre- 
sented in this case confronts every 
inspection department as well as 
those in responsible charge of build- 
ings. The Code recognizes the 
hazard of overfusing and has offered 
a partial remedy in the present Code 
rule. Rule 803e, covering the con- 
struction of fuses, specifies that all 
fuse plugs of 15 amp. (and of 
this capacity only), shall be identi- 
fied by an hexagonal cap or some 
form of hexagonal (6-sided) mark- 
ing on the cap. It is expected 
that this provision will make the 
overfusing of a branch circuit at 
least evident on a casual inspection. 

While this will, in a _ certain 
measure, reduce the overfusing of 
lighting circuits, it still leaves the 
field for overfusing quite wide open. 
One method to alleviate the objec- 
tionable conditions of overfusing, 
used with some success, is shown in 
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the accompanying reproduction of a 
gummed label which was attached to 
the cutout cabinet. 

These labels were pasted on the 
cabinet by the meter men of the 
lighting company in making their 
monthly rounds of meter reading. 
The expense was therefore not much 
more than the cost of printing. The 
results obtained were not readily de- 
termined but it is quite evident that 
the results would more than repay 
for the effort. 

Many cases of overfusing, and 
probably most of these cases, are the 
result of ignorance on the part of 
the person who overfuses. The 
presence of this warning would at 
least remove the excuse of ignorance. 
It will be noted that the word 
“pennies” or any direct reference to 
this word is omitted. This was 
done purposely so as not to offer the 
suggestion to those uninformed as to 
this rather inexpensive and very 
dangerous method of fusing. 





WARNING 


Protect your electrical equipment 
by proper fuses. 

The fuse is the safety valve that 
safeguards your electrical apparatus 
and prevents fire in case of accident 
to your electrical equipment. 

The ordinary household electric 
circuit requires a fuse of 15 amperes, 
and fuses larger than this should not 
be used. 

Never use any substitute for fuses. 
It is dangerous. 


City of Chicago: 
Bureau of Electrical Inspection 














Failure of Canopy Switches 
Used with Large 
Nitrogen Lamps 


QUESTION: We are writing you in 
regard to canopy switches used on 
500-watt lamps: We have tried 
the six-amp. switch but the con- 
tacts are so light they curl under 
short usage. Any information you 
give us will be greatly appreciated. 


ANSWER: The difficulty experi- 
enced by this writer has been quite 
common during the last few years. 
The trouble described is probably 
due to the use of gas-filled lamps and 
is the result of the very low re- 
sistance of this lamp when cold. 
Canopy switches that have stood up 
under the standard tests with cur- 
rents of their rated capacity, have 
utterly failed when used with gas- 
filled lamps of normal rating much 
lower than the rating of the switch. 


Ordinary operating 
current, 43 amp. 
















6-Amp-._ 
canopy SWLtch, 


500-Watt lamp - 
im Operation, — |: 
resistance 26o0hms\ = - 
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Momentary current rush, 
with lamp cold, 67 amp. 
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6-Amp. 
canopy switch 


500-Watt lamp, 
cold , resistance 
1.70hms ---* 


The ampere-increase at the beginning of the flow of current 
burns out the switches 


The 500-watt lamp described by the 
writer will take normally when 
burning, about 44 amp., but a stand- 
ard 6-amp. canopy switch used to 
control this lamp will frequently fail. 
A 500-watt gas-filled lamp has, when 
cold, a resistance of about 1.7 ohms. 
When current is turned on, the lamp 
filament heats up and the resistance 
increases to about 26 ohms. At the 
instant the current is turned on, pro- 
vided the voltage at the lamp ter- 
minals is maintained at 115 volts, 
there is an instantaneous inrush of 
current of approximately 67 amp., 
this current immediately decreasing 
as the lamp filament becomes hot to 
the normal current of 44 amp. Ina 


’ corresponding manner at the instant 


the lamp is turned off, the filament 
begins to cool and becomes of lower 
resistance and a similar increase of 
current occurs. It is this char- 
acteristic of the gas-filled lamp that 
has caused the trouble referred to in 
the question. The trouble appears to 
be more pronounced on d.c. than on 
a.c. systems. Switches are burned 
and in many cases the arc jumps to 
the grounded part of the switch or 
fixture canopy. Manufacturers of 
canopy switches have been con- 
fronted with this problem and some 
manufacturers have overcome the 
difficulty by a re-design of switches 
intended for use with gas-filled lamps. 
It would be well for the writer to 
take this matter up directly with 
the manufacturer of the particular 
switch he is using and he will un- 
doubtedly be able to advise him. 


Figuring Wattage 
of Portables 

QUESTION: In determining the 
number of outlets on a branch 
lighting circuit what wattage is 
usually figured for floor lamps and 
table lamps? 


ANSWER: The Code does not 


specify the wattage to be allowed or 
figured in this case. It is a matter 
that must be handled by the inspec- 
tion department having jurisdiction 
and exact information can be ob- 
tained by consulting it. A con- 
venience outlet intended for either a 
floor or table lamp is impossible of 
accurate, positive figuring. The fix- 
ture to be used is put in place gen- 
erally after the contractor and in- 
spector have left the job, and even 
though such fixtures were in place 
their connected load would have no 
meaning as they are frequently re- 
placed. The styles of fixtures change 
from year to year and what is pop- 
ular one year is out of style a few 
year later. Not long ago floor lamps 
of four and five sockets were not un- 
common, yet today there are com- 
paratively few lamps with this num- 
ber of sockets. Another point in 
the consideration of this subject is 
the practice of the local lighting 
company in regard to free renewals 
of lamps. The particular size lamp 
renewed free will materially effect 
the actual connected wattage of floor 
and table lamps. In order to ascer- 
tain what was actually used, a check 
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Present Trend in Fix- 
ture Wattages 


Of 1493 fixtures counted 
571 were One-light 




















884. “ Two-light 
12 “ Three-light 
12 “ Four-light 
11 “ Five-light 
3.“ Six-light 
Total sockets carried 2,496 
“ wattage “ 97,305 
Average wattage per | 
fixture 65 | 
Average wattage per 
socket 39 | 
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of some 1,493 fixtures was made 
throughout a number of display 
rooms. The results of this check 
are interesting and will serve as a 
guide in determining the present 
loading of convenience outlets. On 
the 1,493 fixtures there was a total 
of 2,496 sockets and 97,305 watts. 
The average wattage per fixture was 
65 watts and this average applied to 
both floor and table lamps. The aver- 
age watts per socket was 39. Of the 
total fixtures, 571 were 1-light, 884 
were 2-light, 12 were 3-light, 12 were 
A-light, 11 were 5-light and 3 were 
6-light. 


Must Keep Bell-Wires Out 
of Conduit Carrying 
Electric-Light Wires 


QUESTION: An oil burner is 
equipped with a single-phase mo- 
tor. The control circuit which 
runs to the thermostat is supplied 
with current from a bell-ringing 
transformer. Can these two sets 
of wires be run in the same 
conduit ? 


ANSWER: This is a direct viola- 
tion of Rule 503j which states that: 
“%* * * wires of different sys- 
tems shall not occupy the same con- 
duit.” The note following this rule 
defines “different systems” as “those 
which derive their supply from: (3) 
transformers having different sec- 
ondary voltages.” The purpose of 
this restriction is to avoid a cross 
between the two sets of wires which 
might impose 110 or 220 volts on the 
ordinary bell wiring running to a 
thermostat which is designed only 
for a low voltage current. 


Fusing a Remote-Control 
Circuit to Tank-Switch 


QUESTION: A motor is operated by 
a float switch located at a water 
tank on the roof of a building. The 
motor itself is located in the base- 
ment of the building, five stories 
below. Does the Code require the 
circuit to the float switch to have 
its own fuse. 


ANSWER: This question is not 
answered by any specific rule of the 
Code. The general rule of fuse pro- 
tection requires that: “A fuse or cir- 
cuit breaker shall be placed at 
every point where a change is made 
in the size of wire, unless the fuse or 
circuit breaker in the larger wire 
will protect the smaller.” The appli- 
cation of this rule would require the 
remote-control circuit to the tank- 
switch fused unless the fuse protect- 
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| 
_ About Mr. Tousley’s | 


Interpretations 


Mr. Tousley’s replies are not to be 

considered in any way as Official 
interpretations of the National 
Electric Code. While it is the ob- 
ject of this department to assist in 
| @ more thorough understanding of 
| the Code rules, still it is realized 
| that some of the rules permit of 
varying interpretations. 
It is advised, therefore, that in 
| every case the questioner be guided 
| by the inspection department hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 

Wherever ia these discussions 
there may be a difference of opinion 
as to the intent or interpretation of a 
particular rule, Electrical Merchan- 
dising would be glad to have your 
views. 






































ing the motor circuit was small 
enough to protect the wire running 
to the float switch. A motor as large 
as a 3 hp., 220-volt d.c., or a 3 hp., 
220-volt three-phase, will usually run 
on a 15-amp. fuse, and a remote- 
control circuit of No. 14 would be 
ample. In this latter case it would 
be necessary to connect the remote 
control circuit so that it was pro- 
tected by the “running” fuse of the 
three-phase motor. For motors of 
capacity greater than those stated 
the rule cited above would require 
either an increase in the size of the 
remote-control wire or a fusing of 
this wire. 

The case referred to in the ques- 
tion above is only one of the many 
instances where the question of fus- 
ing of remote motor controls occurs. 
In nearly all automatic motor con- 
trols the same problem presents 
itself. The use of automatic starters 
is becoming constantly more popular. 
It gives an opportunity for the op- 
erator of a machine to start or stop 
his machine from one or several 
points around the machine. It also 
takes out of the hands of the op- 
erator the manual operation of a 
starting switch. Both of these 
features are an advantage from a 
safety to life standpoint. However, 
in many cases the remote control 
push button circuit, which is gen- 
erally wired with No. 14 and some- 
times smaller wires, is tapped on to a 
motor circuit of large capacity. To 
allow these wires to be run around 
promiscuously (even though installed 
in standard conduit) without fuse 
protection must be considered as a 
violation of the principles of the 
Code. On the other hand, the blow- 
ing of a fuse might make inoperative 
the “stopping” feature of the control. 
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Without a specific Code ruling it 
becomes necessary for each inspec- 
tion department to rule on the mat- 
ter for its own territory. Some in- 
spection departments apply the prin- 
ciple of Rule 808d and consider the 
remote control circuit protected 
where it is at least one-third the 
capacity of the mains to which it is 
connected. 


Starting-Compensator 
Requirements 


QUESTION: Does the code require 
a starting compensator on a 7}- 
horsepower, three-phase motor? 
What is the largest motor that 
may be used on a three-phase 
system without a starting com- 
pensator ? 


ANSWER: The code contains no 
rule regarding the size of three- 
phase motor requiring starting com- 
pensators. It will probably be 
found, if such a rule is in effect in 
any particular locality, that it is a 
ruling of either the local inspection 
authorities or of the utility company. 
Utility companies are interested in 
the question of the starting of a.c. 
motors from a standpoint of service. 
It is desirable from an operating 
standpoint to have the starting cur- 
rent kept at a minimum. In fact 
many power companies have very 
strict limitations in this regard. 
Some types of a.c. motors, when 
starting, take heavy currents. The 
fuse which protects the motor cir- 
cuit, and which is in circuit when the 
motor starts, must be sufficiently 
large to take care of the heavy cur- 
rent of starting. It is desirable 
from a safety standpoint that fuses 
used to protect lines or equipment be 
as small as is practicable under the 
particular conditions. For this rea- 
son a device or a method for hold- 
ing down the starting current re- 
sults in a more satisfactory protec- 
tion. Several methods are in use for 
this purpose. The ordinary auto 
starter is probably the most common 
of these devices. Slip ring motors, 
with resistance inserted in series 
with the rotor winding when start- 
ing, give a very satisfactory method 
of holding down the starting current. 
Variations of this method occur 
in rotors in which the _resis- 
tance is self-contained and is con- 
trolled automatically by the cen- 
trifugal action of the rotor. Also, 
some rotors are wound with a high 
resistance rotor circuit. Motors of 
this type are generally used for some 
purpose such as elevator work. 
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An Attractive “Hanging 
Arrangement’’ for the 
Fixture Display Room 


cw in sunny Southern California, the Electric Appli- 
ance Shop of Los Angeles gives each fixture a chance 
to be its own individual self. 


Eliminating the all-too-common forest effect, the proprie- 
tor runs his fixtures down the length of his store in only three 
rows, one in the center, and one at each side. The rows 
at the sides are hung on short, projecting shelves arranged 
at about the height of the ordinary home ceiling. Tables 
along the walls add the “home touch” and serve as set- 
tings for fine portables. 


A stairway at the rear leads to a mezzanine floor on 
which are displayed porch and hall lights. On each side of 
the staircase are small rooms used for the display of 
appliances. 








Kight Wiring Sugg 


] Keep the bathroom electric 
* heater out of reach of a person 
in the bath tub. (In one case where 
this precaution was omitted, a woman 
taking a bath reached out to move the 
heater, water dripped down and 
charged the heater frame, and the 
woman was killed.) 


2 Insert insulator links in all pull- 
¢ chains to be used in bath-rooms 
or basements. The cost of such a 
link, 5 cents, is the cheapest insurance 
policy against shock. 


4 Install all base- 
* ment wiring for 
switches and outlets in 
conduits, carefully 
grounded. Key sockets 
for ceiling lamps should 
be of porcelain as here 
shown. 


3 Caution 
* customers 
against the use of 
electric hair-dryers 
or vibrators while 
in bath tubs or 
handling faucets 
or plumbing. (If 
frames of these or 
other appliances 
accidentally be- 
come crossed with 
the “‘live’’ side of 
line by loose wire 
or strand, danger 
of severe bodily 
shock may result.) 


ions to Insurey, 














our Customer's Safety Against Shock 


A 





& See that frames of electric 
¢ range and electric dish washer 
are thoroughly grounded. A pipe- 
Rein He connected dish washer is usually 
ae thereby automatically grounded. 
Note at left, however, how an un- 
grounded range frame, if it should 
become charged, may constitute a 
f~ shock menace to a woman working 
between it and the grounded dish 

"== washer. 


















6 Install only enclosed safety 
¢ switches and dead-front fuse 
panels wherever these are to be han- 
dled by customers. Keep all live 
parts covered up. 




















On fixtures 
¢ within reach 

of wash basin or 

tub, have shell of 

socket and bracket 

thoroughly ground- 

ed, or use either 

porcelain socket or 

pull socket with 

chain insulator. 

(Otherwise dotted 

line shows possible 

path of shock—al- 

ways uncomforta- 

ble and likely dan- ty 

gerous.) 





8 Don’t install 
* old-fashioned 
Edison screw-base re- 
ceptacles in base- 
boards. (Coins or 
pins inserted by chil- 
dren may cause flashes 
and bad burns.) Most 
city ordinances, for 
this reason, permit 
only receptacles of 
the slotted type. 
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The Window with a Message Sells\L 


“One dollar will solve your laundry problem,”’ is the 
inscription on a dollar sign pasted on the window of 
this store. On another sign is a picture of a woman 
scrubbing over a washboard, behind prison bars, 
A headline reads, ‘“‘Sentenced?”’ and the sign states, 
“$1 avoids this scene for life.”’ 


Here is a real garden of Eden in an electrical store’s 
window. A serpent hanging from a treetop holds a 
sign, ‘Satan (drudgery)— the enemy of health and 
happiness.” Others read, ‘‘One of the joys of life 
that was denied to Eve in the Garden of Eden, but 
that is now within the reach of every woman,” and 
“If Satan tempted Eve with a washing machine, 
who would have blamed her?” and ‘‘Don’t live in 
the stone age—buy your wife a washer.” 

















ee. 
“Quiie “Boards and | LOPE 5 PONS TaN TT i OPT Bees ae 
Washing Boards — Did 
you ever put the tips of 
your fingers on a ouija 
board and wish that you 


would never see a wash- 4 Pa ; ; 

board again? Well! We 1 , 

can make that wish come , 5 

: true with a Blank ; 
Washer. Step in and 
see this washer work,”’ 
tempts one sign in this 
window. Another reads 
“The Blank electric 
washer is more wonder- 
ful than the ouija board 
or other machines and 
only $125 up — we sell 
them on very easy terms, 
too.” A pair of bodyless 
arms and hands and a 
Ouija board in the center 
of the window add to 
the mysticism. 


by 
































ls\Labor-Savers—Here Are Six 


A single washer stands out prominently in this display. 
Several overgrown dollars suspended in mid-air are 
sufficient attention-getters to attract crowds. The only 
sign in the window has the simple wording announcing 
the terms of sale. The background and front panel are 
of the same color crepe paper. 


In this display, the broom, the carpet sweeper and the 
feather duster are doomed as being unsanitary, back- 
breaking and ineffective in getting the dirt. It is the 
vacuum cleaner which effectively takes the place of 
them all. The proverbial sign reads ‘‘Come in and see 
our demonstration.” 























It’s an old, old story, 
but it is always ef- 
fective. The ancient 
method of washing 
was the washboard 
the medieval was the 
handworked washing 
machine —and_ the 
modern, the. electric 
washing machine. 
Appealing to the man, 
the sign in the center 
reads ‘‘Which of these 
is your wife on wash 
day?”’ 
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in 45 days / 


The Electric Shops, Merchandising Department, Union Gas 
& Electric Company, Cincinnati, establish new record for that 
district by averaging 37 Eureka sales per day, November Ist to 














December 24th—retail sales volume in excess of $80,000.00. 


In selling 1,653 Grand Prize Eurekas in the Cin- 
cinnati District in 45 days, The Electric Shops 
clearly established their position in that market 
as the leading merchandisers of electric cleaners. 
And it is quite significant that they feature the 
Eureka to the exclusion of all competitive 
‘‘makes.”’ 


In the Cincinnati District there are approxi- 
mately 81,000 residential consumers of elec- 
tricity, and it is very probable that over 50 per 
cent of the wired homes were equipped with 
electric cleaners on November Ist. 


Therefore, it is apparent that one out of every 25 
_residential consumers who did not own an elec- 
tric cleaner on November lst purchased an 
Eureka by December 24th. And.even more inter- 
esting is the fact that over 1,000 of the total, 
1,653, were sold ‘‘over-the-counter’’ to customers 
who came to buy—not just an electric cleaner— 
but the Grand Prize Eureka in particular. 


That such a large per cent of buyers, not only in 
Cincinnati but elsewhere, should single out the 
Grand Prize Eureka, is marked evidence that 
there is a well-founded belief and knowledge 
that: 


First:—Only by the high vacuum principle, as 
built into the Eureka, can really thorough clean- 
ing be accomplished. 


Second:—Of all the “thigh vacuum,”’ straight air 
electric cleaners, the Grand Prize Eureka is un- 
questionably the best. 


Third:—Complicated combinations of rubber 
belts and revolving brushes are to be avoided. 


It is therefore not difficult to understand why 
over 25 per cent of all the electric cleaners sold in 
1924 were Grand Prize Eurekas. 


Write or wire the factory for an interview with 
the Eureka Sales Manager in your territory. 


Eureka VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 
‘anadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont. 


i 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., Holborn, London, W.C. 1, Eng.; 58-60 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
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E. W. Hake, Com- 
mercial Manager, 
Union Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Cincinnati 




















Exterior of The Electric Shop, 
Newport, Ky. 
























Exterior of The Electric Shop at 9th 
and Main Sts., Cincinnati. 
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Exterior of The Electric Shop, 
Covington, Ky. 
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Edward C. Wetten- 
gel, General Mana- 
ger, The Electric 
Shops, Cincinnati. 











Exterior of The Electric Shop at 25 
West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 
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Recommend This “‘Help’”’ to Your Garageman 


Dynamic Brake Tester 


Eliminating dangerous guess work, making it possible to 
obtain absolutely correct brake adjustments, this 
electrical tester, shown at left, is manufactured for 
automobile dealers to help equalize pressure on brake 
drums. The device is clamped onto the wheel and the 
motor is started similar to actual running conditions. A 
dial then indicates to the repair man the actual pounds 
pressure at all points on the drum. 































Soldering Irons and 
Welding Apparatus 


Below—Electric soldering irons have 
practically banished the blow torch 
from garages. Even though the solder- 
ing iron is one of the most essential 
devices used by repairmen, many 
garages are equipped with but one, 
whereas each worker should have one 
in his kit. 


Service Vacuum Cleaners 


Above—An electric vacuum cleaner is a device 
that can be put to very good usage on enclosed 
automobiles, especially those with cloth 
upholstery. ‘Cars washed here—upholstery 
cleaned electrically, without extra charge,” is a 
sign the appliance dealer can suggest to the 
local garageman, with profit. 


Portable Tools with 
Flexible-Shaft Drive 


At left—Utility motors with flexible-shaft drive 
to which can be attached hundreds of different 
kinds of small tools, are enabling repair men to 
keep pace with the demand for quick repairs 
and service. One manufacturer claims that 
more than 600 different attachments can be 
applied to his portable drill. 


fish 


Electric Hoist 


No longer will it be necessary to equip garages with 
dangerous repair pits. This device, shown at right, is 
operated by a }-hp. motor and is said to raise a car to 
any desired height for repair, inspection or storage 
purpose. 
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Aggressive Service Policy Sells 
Appliances 


How The May Company, Los Angeles Department Store, 


Keeps Customers Coming 


Back for Electrical Mer- 


chandise—A Lesson or Two for the Electrical Man 


REE replacement of cords on 
J exine irons brought in for 

repair is just one of the “extra 
services” given to build good will for 
the electrical department of The 
May Company, formerly Hamburg- 
er’s, one of Los Angeles’ largest de- 
partment stores. 

Many women come back to a store 
with electric irons which they have 
bought there and ask that new cords 
be attached, apparently under the 
impression that such service is cov- 
ered by the guarantee. Explanations 
to the contrary often cause ani- 
mosity. 

After a few unpleasant incidents 
of this nature, J. Woolston, man- 
ager of the electrical department, de- 
cided that here was an opportunity 
for service which would cost the 
department comparatively little and 
would repay them fourfold in good 
will and new business. It was a good 
hunch. When a woman brings her 


iron to the store for a new cord now, 
she is informed that although the 
manufacturer’s guarantee does not 
cover replacement, it is part of the 
company’s service plan and an act 
of courtesy on their part toward the 
customer. 

When the customer leaves, she 
takes away with her, not merely the 
iron with its new cord, but a pleas- 
ant impression of the department 
and a few ideas of something elec- 
trical she would like for her home, 
which ideas often result in sales. 


Keep Sales Records 


The May Company’s electrical de- 
partment follows an aggressive serv- 
ice policy which in itself is produc- 
tive of much new business. From a 
sales record card which is made for 
each sale and which contains name 
of customer, address, date of pur- 
chase, make and serial number of 
the object purchased, the service de- 

















Service Builds Sales 


Recent advances of leading 
department stores in selling 
electrical appliances warrant 
study of their methods by 
electrical men. 

This article tells how The 
May Company’s Los Angeles 
department store has built up 
a large clientele for its elec- 
trical department by follow- 
ing an aggressive service 
policy. 





























partment telephones each customer 
and inquires if all is well. 

Mr. Woolston believes that every 
electrical appliance in the home is 
a salesman for another. For in- 
stance, in following up the purchase 
of an electric washing machine with 
service, he has in mind the fact that 
an electric iron is going to be needed 
sooner or later. 

On rainy days when fewer people 
come to town, there usually is quite 
a little time which salesmen can use 
profitably by giving sales talks over 
the phone to prospects who in- 
variably are more willing to listen 
when confined to the house by 
inclement weather. 




















This is an exam 
ple of the type of adver- 
Hsing that keeps customers going to The 
Y Company’s Los Angeles department 











store for electrical goods. While novelty 
is the chief appeal in lamp advertising, 
utility and service are the chief appeals in 
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labor-saving appliance advertising. The 
company directs most of its sales energy to 
standard lines of electrical merchandise. 
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Electrical 
Merchandising 


The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


§ ge Red Seal Plan as now being developed by the Society 
for Electrical Development for use by local electrical leagues 
and electrical groups, supplies a great need for a standard of 
adequate wiring by which the public can measure and accept 
electrical convenience and completeness in residence wiring. 


— 











A Suggestion on Increasing Charge Accounts 


‘ASH and instalment sales are the two standard divi- 
sions on the electrical man’s books. But there is 
another class of very profitable sale to be developed— 
the thirty-day charge account. Many electrical dealers 
have good charge customers, but speaking generally, 
electrical retailers have done less business on this basis 
than retailers in comparable lines are doing. 

The average good electrical dealer in the average-size 
town can easily make a list of the people in his city 
whose credit is known to be good. There are, in many 
cities, retail credit rating lists published which show 
who is good and who isn’t. Also the dealers’ banker 
could be asked to look over a tentative list and make 
his comments. 

To such a list the dealer could send out a well-worded 
brief letter calling attention to his store, his stock and 
his service and offering without further formality the 
convenience of a charge account. The solid citizen re- 
ceiving such a letter would be humanly gratified at 
this new evidence of his standing and the dealer who 
offered it would get the preference the next time there 
was an electrical purchase to be made in that family. 





Don’t Overlook Stores and Offices 


UCH attention has been paid to increasing the 

number of convenience outlets installed in homes, 
and figures have been worked out to show just what 
this means to all branches of the industry in increased 
wiring and in the later use of electrical appliances. 
These same arguments and proportional figures are 
equally true when applied to the commercial field. 

Every office building has need for convenience outlets 
in offices and halls, and their presence increases the 
use of electrical office and cleaning equipment. Every 
store should have an ample number of convenience out- 
lets both within and in the windows to accommodate 
local lighting and to encourage the use of the labor- 
saving apparatus which is of service here as in the 
home, 

When special decorations are to be put in, does 
the merchant have to install temporary wiring to se- 
cure his lighting effects? When he wishes to arrange 
for a window display or an interior demonstration 
requiring moving effects, has he the proper connections 
for an electrical motor? The electrical contractor 


should not overlook his neighborhood stores as a market 
for the convenience outlet. 


Vol. 33, No. 4 


Do You Practice What You Preach? 


LECTRICAL homes for electrical men have been 

preached from one end of the country to the other. 
The San Diego Electric Club of San Diego, Calif., deter- 
mined to find out just how many of its members had 
put into practice this gospel of good works. A new 
organization was therefore founded within the club, 
known as the “Electrify Club,” borrowing the idea from 
the recent campaign in Electrical Merchandising. The 
Electrical Merchandising list of outlets and points was 
used as the basis for a circular sent to each club mem- 
ber, prizes, both winning and consolation being offered 
for the scores. By the time the contest was over, 
every member of the club was convinced that his home 
should be a model of electrical convenience. Also, it 
succeeded in bringing to each man his individual 


responsibility in a way nothing else had hitherto 
accomplished. 





So Study the “Dam Banan!” 


CORNER fruit-vendor of our acquaintance ana- 
4 Xlyzes his business situation pretty clearly, even 
if he has not yet applied the remedy. 

Asked “How’s business, Tony?”, he answered: 

“Business nota mucha good. You see, Boss, we maka 
lota da mon’ on da peanuts. But we lose him all again 
on da dam banan!” 

Tony’s experience has a lesson for a good many 
electrical men. Certain parts of their businesses are 
making money. Other parts or lines are losing it again. 
Careful cost-keeping, and departmentizing, will show 
how to hold onto profits already earned, without letting 
them leak away again through lines carried at a loss. 

These electrical concerns’ problems, the same as 
Tony’s, during 1925, will be, on the one hand, to “pusha 
da peanuts,” and on the other hand to make profitable 
or cut out altogether “da dam banan!” 








Competent Management—Adequate Capital 


OGER BABSON, in an address before the Associated 

Advertising Clubs, said: “Out of 1,500,000 retail- 

ers in the United States, only 100,000 are doing a 

profitable business, 400,000 are doing a fair business, 
and the remainder are only struggling along.” 

At first glance these figures appear discouraging to 
any man in retail trade, but a little digging into the 
facts will show that those stores which have competent 
business management and adequate capital invariably 
prosper. It is the thousands of illy-equipped merchants 
who lag behind and fail. The business concern which 18 
properly organized and properly financed for the job it 
is attempting can look forward to success, with all the 
certainty of the whole natural scheme of things. 
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The Royal Road of the Sales Manual 


T HAS become the fashion to write sales manuals, 

advertising’ manuals, campaign manuals and other 
pooklets designed to point the way to success and a 
large volume of business in all lines of electrical equip- 
ment. These aie issued by national organizations, by 
local co-operative leagues and by individual manufac- 
turers—and undoubtedly they do a great deal of good 
in spreading progressive ideas. But the fact remains 
that the sections of the country that are really showing 
a prosperous record of sales are the ones which are 
serving as the models for the sales manuals rather than 
the ones which are being urged to use them. 

There is no royal road to selling. Undoubtedly valu- 
able information is available in book and pamphlet 
form—but so long as it remains purely between the 
covers it will bring no results. Hard work and 
resourceful salesmanship and the determination to 
achieve have sold ranges in the Northwest, air heaters 
in California and washing machines in New Jersey— 
they are the factors which will bring success in other 
sections of ithe country whenever they are tried. 
Manuals are designed to act as a stimulant, not as a 
panacea. 





Does Central-Station Merchandising 
Help the Dealer’s Business ? 


N THE larger cities, central stations doing merch- 

andising sold last year 35 per cent of the total 
appliances, against 39 per cent by independent dealers. 

The attitude of most electrical dealers toward central- 
station selling, is something like this: “The central 
station should confine its efforts to selling electricity. 
Electricity-generation and sale is their business, but 
appliances are the business of the dealer.” Another 
frequent criticism made by the dealer is that central 
stations are selling merchandise at a loss to themselves. 
This loss on merchandise, they declare, is a charge 
against the utility and is finally paid by the public in 
the form of higher rates. 

“We positively do not merchandise at a loss,” declares 
the manager of one large lighting company. “And it 
is no fictitious profit than we make either. There is 
not a single charge proper to the merchandising de- 
partment which we would have to pay if we were an 
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e 
independent concern which is not charged to us. We 
pay 8 per cent for the money we use in the business 
and we pay for our show room and offices an amount 
of rent which is determined by a real-estate appraiser 
on the basis of its business worth. We are charged 
by the utility end with the use of their delivery facil- 
ities, charged for the store rooms, charged for postage, 
and charged a rental for the desk I am using and the 
chair I am sitting on. 

“No sir, we make a profit, we must make a profit 
and we must make it on an overhead charge higher 
even than the department-store overhead of 29 per cent. 
No electrical dealer that is competing with us has or 
should have so high an overhead charge.” 

“But to balance the lower dealer overhead, do you 
not buy at a larger discount than the dealer possibly 
can?,” he was asked. 

“No, not on everything. Take washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners for instance; which Electrical Merch- 
andising’s recent figures showed total in value, 81 
per cent of all appliance sales. There are several 
dealers here in our city who are on a distributor basis 
and who, on the machines they handle, receive as great 
a discount as we do. On heating appliances which your 
figures give as only 14.4 per cent of the total we 
receive a slightly larger discount. But here again it 
is a matter of quantity. And on fixtures and portables 
a dealer or contractor can buy, quantity for quantity, 
on the same basis as ourselves. 

“We have set a high standard of quality merchandise 
and service, and have educated the people of our city 
to buy electrical merchandise on a quality basis. If 
the dealer cannot take advantage of this it is his own 
fault.” 

Has this raised the electrical standard in the city 
named and does the dealer take advantage of this? 
Well, here’s one answer: A successful and long estab- 
ilshed contractor and fixture dealer of that city is just 
moving on to the city’s finest shopping street, one of 
the ultra-fine shopping streets of the country. And 
his new store has a fixture show room which in size, 
elegance of furnishing and class of fixtures displayed 
will rival the finest show rooms of its kind anywhere. 

One can hardly look at this dealer’s splendid show 
room and think that central-station competition has 
been very bad for this dealer’s business. 





Commercial Committees of N. E. L. A. 


Tendered Dinner by New York Sections 














A number of meetings of various Commer-_ by the Metropolitan Section of the N.E.L.A. R. Putnam, Idaho Power Company, Boise, 

= Section committees of the National Walter Boyd, manager of the retail salés chairman of the Commercial Section, re- 
lectric Light Association were held at bureau, New York Edison Company, acted sponded with a brief address. A unique 

the New York City headquarters during as toastmaster, and Frank W. Smith, vice- entertainment followed, staged under the 
€ week of March 16 to 20, culminating 


in 


€ president of the United Electric Light & direction of Ralph Neumuller, of the United 
a dinner given to the attending delegates Power Company, welcomed the guests. W. company. 
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New Merchandise to Sell an 


rh This editorial section is prepared purely as a news service, to keep readers 
| of “Electrical Merchandising” informed of new products on the market. 





Measuring Instruments 

Llectrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

The General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., announces that its hori- 
zontal edgewise switchboard indicating 
instruments, known as the H-2 type, 
have been redesigned and will hereafter 
be designated as H-5. The line consists 
of ammeters, voltmeters, wattmeters, 
power factor meters and frequency 
meters, for use wherever the measure- 
ment of electrical energy is necessary. 
Resistors for the new wattmeters and 
voltmeters have been mounted inside the 
instruments, for the purpose of simpli- 
fying switchboard wiring and of saving 
space, 








Boudoir Lamps 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


S. Robert Schwartz & Bro., 546 Broad- 
way, New York City, are the manufac- 
turers of the two “Esrobert’’ boudoir 
lamps pictured. No. 577, shown below, 
has a base 6§ in. high, finished in old 
ivory and a lamp shade 7¥ in. x 6 in., 
which may be had in nile green, orchid 
or tan. No. 578, above, with base 
5% in. high, finished in old ivory, has a 
shade, 5 in. high which may also be 
had in the colors mentioned. Intended 
retail price, each lamp complete, $4.50. 








Cigar Lighter 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

As its name implies, the new “Clamp- 
On” cigar lighter, made by the Metal 
Specialties Manufacturing Company, 338 
North Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, is simply 
clamped to the dash of the automobile 
instead of being installed by boring a 
hole through the dash. By means of 
its clamping device, the lighter can be 
fastened securely to the bottom of any 
dash-board whether wood or metal, leav- 
ing only the tip or lighting element 
exposed to view. It is made in two 
voltages, 6-8 and 12-16 and is equipped 
with 5 ft. of cord which rewinds auto- 
matically and is of sufficient length to 
reach all occupants of the car. Intended 
retail price, 





Signal Lantern 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

Three lanterns in one—a red light, 
spotlight and signal light—are provided 
by the “Ecolite’” lantern made by the 
Economy Electric Lantern Company 549 
West Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
There is also a socket inside the “nest” 
in which an emergency bulb may be 
carried. There are two white lights on 
the bottom of the lantern, a spotlight, 
for work requiring a concentrated ray; 
and a diffused light for general illumi- 
nation and signalling. Both lights are 
operated by the same _ switch which 
allows only one of them to burn at a 
time, although a red and white light 
may be used simultaneously. Intended 
- price, complete with three lamps, 
di. 











Electric Hair Straightener 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

For folks who wish to convert their 
curly or kinky locks into a sleek coif- 
fure, the Gold Seal Electric Company, 
2110 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is manufacturing an_ electric hair 
straightener which is designed primarily 
for use by colored people. Intended 
retail price, $2.50. 





Relay for High and Low 


Temperature Control 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

J. Struthers Dunn, 1109 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has brought out a new 
combination relay and resistance known 
as Style 412. This relay is similar to 
the Style 400 but is mounted with a re- 
sistance on a base 4 in. x 4 in. x 4 in,, 
and the connections are so arranged that 
contact is made but never broken on the 
points of the thermostat, thus eliminat- 
ing all trouble due to thermostatic con- 
tacts pitting, sticking or chattering, the 
manufacturer explains. 





Heating Pad 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

Recently added to the well-known 
“Hotpoint” line of electrical appliances 
is a heating pad which is made in a new 
oblong shape. It measures 74 in. by 14 
in, and has 35-watt current consumption. 
Thermostats similar to those used on 
other “Hotpoint” pads are also built into 
this new pad. The cord is 84 ft. long 
and is fitted with a standard three-heat 
switch and two-piece attachment plug. 
This pad, which is known as No. 133 Q7, 
is made by the Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Company, 5600 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago. Intended retail price, $6.95. 








Limit Switch for Window- 
Opening Service 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


A new limit switch has been designed 
by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., for window-opening 
service, which also has a wide field of 
applications where such a device of 
small size of the geared type is re- 
quired. The switch operates on the 
traveling nut principle, opening a circuit 
in either direction of travel, the distance 
of the travel being regulated by means 
of an adjusting screw permitting calib- 
ration of from two to twelve turns. 
The switch is completely enclosed and 
the cover is held in place by four 
thumbscrews. 

















Lubrication System for 
Small Motors 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

The Century Electric Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has developed a lubrication 
system for fractional horsepower motors 
which depends for its effectiveness on 
the use of a number of continuous 
strands of pure wool yarn, introduce 
into the bearing housing and oil well in 
such a manner as to replace the Pett 
ent methods of carrying oil to the sha t 
surface. The continuous strands i 
wool yarn are packed into the oil “ 
so as to comfortably fill it, and are in 
direct contact with the surface of the 
armature shaft. Constant contact . 
the wool yarn with the shaft surface 
assured by a spring attached to the 
underside of the oil well cover, so ar- 
ranged that it exerts a downward pres 
sure against the wool. 
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It should be noted that all announcements appearing on these pages are 
published without advertising considerations of any kind whatsoever. 
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Combination Cabinet 
and Range 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


“Kit-Kab” is the name of the new 
combination range and cabinet brought 
out by the H. G. Weeks Manufacturing 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. The cabinet 
may be obtained in combination with 
one of four different ranges. The range 
illustrated is the “White Lily” and this 
combination is intended for retail sale 
at $175. Other combinations, according 
to range desired, are listed at $136, $169 
and for two-oven white-enameled range, 
with high back shelf, $198. Any of the 
ranges may be had with semi-automatic 
or full automatic feature at small ad- 
ditional cost. If desired, the “Kit-Kab” 
may be built into the walls of the 
kitchen or kitchenette. 





Flashlight That Leaves 
Both Hands Free 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


For the man who has to work in dark 
places and needs both hands free for the 
task to be done, the National Carbon 
Company, 30 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City, has designed its 
“Eveready Industrial’ No. 2694 light. 
The new light differs from the accepted 
types of Eveready flashlights in two 
particulars. On the “Industrial,’’ the 
lens, instead of being at the end of the 
case, is on one side. By this means the 
flashlight can be stood on end and a 
bright beam of light cast at right angles 
to the erect case. The other unusual 
feature is a strong steel spring hook 
or clip on the opposite side of the lens, 
by means of which the flashlight can be 
fastened to a belt or the edge of a coat 
and the beam concentrated on a par- 
ticular job. Being standard equipment, 
it takes two No. 950 unit cells. Intended 
retail price, $4. 























Small Cabinet Range 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


For use in kitchens of limited space 
into which a full-size range cannot be 
crowded, the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has developed a_ small 
single-oven range which is known as its 
Junior Automatic range. Like other 
Westinghouse ranges, the new model is 














full automatic in operation. A clock 
automatically turns on the current, 
while a thermostat turns it off at any 
desired temperature. The oven (size 
14 in. x 14 in. x 17% in. deep) is heated 
with two 1,500-watt units of the open 
brick type and the three surface units, 
consisting of one 8-in., 1,500-watt, one 
8-in., 1,000-watt and one 6-in., 1,000- 
watt, are also the open brick type. 
Finishes: black japan or white vitreous 
enamel. 

















Combination Lamp and Vase 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

“Fleurlite’ is the name of a new fix- 
ture of the Kaylite Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 138 Mott Street, New York City. 
It is wired for three lights, controlled 
by a button switch, and is finished in 
statuary bronze or any other finish de- 
sired. The vase is cut glass, amber 
colored. Its intended retail price is 


about $15. 








Attachment Plug 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

The Spee-Dee Specialty Company, 199 
Lafayette Street, New York City, has 
brought out a “Hercules” attachment 
plug which is molded from di-electric in- 
sulation. It has a cup-shaped, flanged 
bushing riveted to the end of the body 
and riveted brass contacts, the manufac- 
turer explains. Intended retail price, 
about 10c. or 15c. apiece. 























Wall Bracket Support 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


The Peerless Electro Products Com- 
pany, 200 Holliday Street, Baltimore, 
Md., has brought out a wall case 
bracket support which, it is claimed, 
enables the user to hang, without extra 
stud or hickey, any wall bracket 
equipped with either stem or _French 
back. This bracket adapter, besides fit- 
ting all standard wall cases, is also 
made to fit any 3-in. or 34-in. box, thus 
permitting the hanging of ceiling fix- 
tures (4-in. stem) without use of 
hickey. 








Washer 


Two clutches are incorporated in the 
reversing mechanism of the new washer, 
model 25, announced by the Conlon Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Ill., one to protect the 
cylinder mechanism and the other the 
wringer mechanism, while both clutches, 
it is explained, protect the motor. The 
washer is of full family size, six to 
eight sheet capacity. Its mechanism is 
enclosed by a detachable panel, the re- 
moval of which makes all parts easily 
accessible. The finish is grey_ enamel. 
Model 25 with galvanized tank, is in- 
tended to retail at $125; with copper 
tank, $137.50. 


Vibrator 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

A vibrator, five applicators and a 
treatise, ‘Vibratory Technique” are in- 
cluded in the new “White Cross” vibra- 
tory outfit announced by the National 
Stamping & Electric Works, 3212 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. The vibrator 
has three speeds. It is packed in 4 
beautiful silk - lined, nickel - trimmed 
Leatherette carrying case. About $14. 








Bridge Lamp Ay 
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Company, 22 West i 
Twenty-third Street, | 
New York City, is 
marketing a new cast | 
metal bridge lamp, j 
No. 1926, which is 4b 
illustrated herewith, , 
It has hammered- 
effect metal arm, ad- 
justable shade holder, 
heavy metal ase, 
and pendant. Gold 
and black finish. In- 
tended retail price, 
base only, about 
$6.50; shade, silk or 
parchment, abqut 





$2.50 and up. 
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Cigar Lighter 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


Although designed primarily for closed 
cars, the “Hot Quick” cigar lighter 
made by the Mabey Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, 968 Fort Wayne 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind., may be used 
on any type of car. To install, it is 
necessary simply to screw it on the car 
body in a convenient place and attach 
two wires to battery terminals or to 
ground one wire on the frame if desired. 
The lighter is made for use on a 6-volt 
battery but it can be obtained for higher 
voltages on special orders. Because of 
the flexible spring shaft, its head can 
be turned in any direction. The heating 
element is replaceable. Intended retail 
price, $2.50 


Refrigerator 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

Another of the new electric refrigera- 
tors announced for the 1925 season is 
the “Electrice’ which will be marketed, 
beginning May 1, by the Electrice Cor- 
poration, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
The new refrigerator is equipped with 
4 hp. motor. Sulphur dioxide in a quan- 
tity of 2 lb. is used as the refrigerant. 
The cabinet is made of ash, white 
enameled, and contains approximately 6 
cu.ft. of food storage space which is 
sufficient, it is explained, for a family 
of seven persons. It has four-door ar- 
rangement and measures 60% in. high, 
35% in. wide and 204 in, deep. _ In- 
tended retail price, $250. 



































Portable Blower 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


For blowing dust out of motors, gen- 
erators and all kinds of machinery, the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, 
Boston, Mass., is manufacturing a “Big 
Midget” electric blower. It is made to 
deliver dry air at the rate of 250 ft. per 
sec. and is equipped with a 4-hp. uni- 
versal motor, 110 or 220 volts. For 
special applications this blower can be 
obtained with a stand. This type has 
1 3/6-in. discharge pipe and may be 
used both as a blower and for produc- 
ing vacuum up to half an atmosphere. 
For this application a flange on the 
inlet is furnished, tapped for pipe con- 
nection. ; 











Waffle Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

The grid proper of the new “White 
Cross” waffle iron (No. 56) of the Na- 
tional Stamping & Electric Works, 3212 
West Lake Street, Chicago, is 7 in. in 
diameter, and its boxed-in hinge and 
overlapping aluminum grids eliminate 
any crevices in which batter might col- 
lect, the manufacturer explains. Its in- 
tended retail price is $10.50. 


Automobile Spotlight 
and Control 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

A spotlight or roadlight, mounted for- 
ward of the radiator and controlled 
from the driver’s seat, is a new prod- 
uct recently announced by the Farwell- 
Toledo Gear Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
The light is mounted on the frame of 
the car with a suitable bracket below 
the left headlight. It throws a power- 
ful beam of light below the vision of 
the driver or anyone approaching, no 
part of the light being over 30 in. above 
the ground in ordinary driving. The 
switch and control knob are mounted 
on the steering column just below the 
steering wheel. A push or pull of the 
knob turns the par to the right or left 
while a turn of the knob raises or 
lowers the light as desired. Intended 
retail price, $12.50. 























Power Plant 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

; Many practical uses for the Dearborn 
Fordson power unit, such as crushing, 
cutting, churning, drilling, pulling, pump- 
ing and other purposes where 20 hp. is 
required, have been suggested by its 
manufacturer, the Dearborn Equipment 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. The A-10B 
was originally designed to serve as a 
source of power for running machinery 
in garages and service stations and for 
this purpose the unit proved so success- 
ful, the manufacturer declares, that 
other uses soon developed. The A-10B 
is easily attached to the Fordson tractor 
motor by means of bolts to the trans- 
mission housing and a spline coupling 
engages with the transmission shaft. 
Intended price, $115. 

















Nut Warmer 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


The dealer who is seeking to still fur- 
ther electrify his neighborhood will be 
interested in the “Hot Quick” electric 
nut warmers made by the Mabey Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Wayne Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
for there are many confectionery shops, 
drug stores, department stores and 
newspaper and candy stands where an 
electric nut warmer could profitably be 
used. The No. 2 warmer is a lamp- 
socket device, with three compartments 
and has a capacity of from 20 to 50 Ib. 
of all kinds of nuts. It is finished in 
mahogany enamel. Intended retail price, 
$49.50. The company also makes 4 
smaller model, No. 1, for salted nuts 
in bags, 36-bag capacity. Its intended 
retail price is $13.50. 














Cord Tap 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


Three uses are served by its new 
“Utility” cord tap, the Beaver Machine 
& Tool Company, Newark, N. J., points 
out. It can be attached either to the 
end or to any intermediate point of a 
two-conductor cord to tap current from 
it. But a large use for the device will 
evidently be as a “convenience outlet” 
for it is designed so that it can be read- 
ily attached to the wall, either wood or 
plaster. In this way, when supplied 
with current, it becomes a convenience 
outlet which the householder himself 
can install but, of course, is not being 
offered as a substitute for an outlet. 
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Chandelier for Low-Ceiling 


Rooms 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


Now that architects generally are 
designing houses with low ceiling rooms, 
it is quite evident that lighting fixtures 
must be designed to meet this new 
condition. The. Beardslee Chandelier 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has 
developed a number of attractive close- 
up-to-the-ceiling types of chandeliers, 
one of which is pictured. “In a room 
with a low ceiling,” says the Beardslee 
Company, “there is a distinct advantage 
in placing the lights up to the ceiling 
since in this position they will be 
removed from the line of vision and 
the light will be more generally dif- 
fused than would be the case if the 
light source were nearer the floor.” 


























9-in. Fan 
: : Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 
1- Gear-Drive Portable Saw The Diehl Manufacturing Company, 
e Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 Elizabeth, N. J., is announcing a new 
K, The features of the new gear-drive 9-in. single-speed fan, which may _ be 
ig Barker-State universal saw, as pointed obtained in oscillating or non-oscillat- 
0 out_by the manufacturer, R. L, Barker ing tyres. It has four blades and is 
or & Company, 642 West Washington Bou- finished in black enamel. A hinge joint 
te levard, Chicago, are: Exceptionally- permits adjustment from desk to wall- 
or wide helical cut gears operating in oil, bracket position. The oscillating type 
e with large ball bearings connected with has_a simple enclosed gear reduction, 
iS a 4-hp. General Electric motor, all com- producing even oscillation, it is pointed 
e plete in one power unit which operates out, over an arc of 90 deg. The fan 
C= up and down with a large hand wheel may be obtained for use on a.c., 110- 
e. adjustment. The large cast table is volt, 60-cycle circuits or for d.c., 32 or 
1€ designed to handle 12-in. wide stock 110 volts. Intended retail price, non- 
1- of wood, metal, bakelite and other com- oscillating, $10; oscillating, $15. 
positions. The saw operates from light- 
a ing or power circuit. 




















Residence-Type Ceiling Fan 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


A special low-wattage residence-type 
fan with reduced breeze power, finished 
in French gray, is a new product of the 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. It is known as 
No. 47641, has four blades and is made 
for use on 110-volt, 60-cycle circuits. 
The fan, if desired, may be equipped 
with lighting fixture by means of a 
special brass fitter which has been pro- 
vided for this purpose. The fitter is 
designed to accommodate any standard 
glassware with 6-in. opening. Intended 
retail price, wired for light, $56. 








—_ Motor for Slow Speed Service Percolator and Double Boiler 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

A new type of synchronous motor for 

direct drive of slow speed reciprocating 

ie compressors which have their greatest 

application in furnishing compressed air 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


Two new products of the Gold Seal 
Electric Company, 2110 Woodland Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio, are the percolator 




















‘ic ater ; ; : and double boiler illustrated. The per- 
c- gh ero gag egy aioe colator is of the urn type and is intended 
68 Electric Company, Schenectad: for retail sale at $6.50. The double 
d., N aie cata Garena boiler is made in popular size, in single 
| 3” i¢ beng built im more | 256 Goubie heat, and is wares oo 
nd than 300 otanaien ratings larger double heat. It is listed, respectively, 
than 20 hp. at 60-cycle syn- at $4, $4.25 and $4.50. 
p- chronous speeds between 72 and 
ts 450 r.p.m. Because of the : — 
b. nature of the compressor drive, | 
in Z ne these motors are given a maxi- | 
.e, a mum rating at _a temperature 
- rise of 50 deg. C. 
its ‘ean ae rae ee . 4 e 
ed ° ° y 
Junction Box with Removable Lighting Fixture 

Electrical Merchandising, 
— Hub Plate April, 1925 

Known as the ‘Jewel,’ 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


Because it is frequently necessary to 
tap a conduit system after the installa- 
tion has been completed, the Crouse- 
Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
designed a junction box “Condulet” with 
removable hub plates. By means of 
the RS Condulets, additional taps can 


the fixture illustrated is an j 
all-glass lantern, novel in 
design. Its globe is made 
of diamond-shaped cathe- 
dral glass and measures 21 
in. in circumference by 8 
in. high. Manufacturer: i 
Art Colony renee 137 

be taken off the existing system where East Twenty-ninth Street, 

one of these Condulets. has been in- : New York City. Intended Le 
Stalled in the line, by removing the retail price, $13.50. “ 
with the desired sizes of hubs. The new iP 





blank plates and substituting plates 





circuits can then be drawn in and 
tapped on the original lines without in- 
€rrupting the service. 
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Electric Water System 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

Fresh water, direct from the well or 
cistern can be pumped direct to the 
house faucets by means of the new elec- 
trically-driven ‘“Junior’’ direct water 
system brought out by the F. E. Myers 
& Bro. Company, Ashland, Ohio. It is 
a complete unit, requiring no storage 
tanks and has a capacity of 300 gal. per 
hour. It is designed for operation from 
any kind of city current or from farm 
lighting and power systems in use with 
shallow wells or cisterns up to 24 ft. 

deep. Intended retail price, $130. 

















Socket Adapter for Dry Cell 


Batteries 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


By means of a new device, brought 
out by the Practical Appliance Com- 
pany, 7 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York City, any dry cell, round or square, 
may be adapted for use with a standard 
lamp receptacle. No tools are required 
to fasten the adapter to the cell for it 
is securely held in place by the thumb 
screws on the binding posts. Intended 
retail price, 35c. By the use of this 
adapter, the ordinary lamp socket can 
be used as a battery holder. 





Pliers and Receptacle for 
Wiring Work 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


A recent introduction in the wiring 
field is the new eight-notch type of por- 
celain ring receptacle brought out by 
Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay Station, 
Syracuse, N. Y., which is intended for 


-_ with lighting units and electric 
signs. 
The No. 1197 pliers, the company 


points out, is a practical tool for the in- 
stalling of eight-notch receptacles. The 
lug formed by the pliers in the sign 
face or lighting unit engages any notch 
in the receptacle and prevents turning. 














— 
Switch Box Support 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

A one-piece switch box support which 
fits all standard loom switch boxes as 
well as the Gem “B” type of conduit 
boxes, has been brought out by the 
Handy Hanger Manufacturing Company, 
142 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
It is made in one, two and three-gang 
types. 


Electric Water Heater Control 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


The small ruby glow in the switch- 
plate which houses the “on” and ‘off’ 
buttons of the “Savutime” water heater 
control indicates that the gas water- 
heater in the cellar is in operation, but 
that a touch of the “off’? button is all 
that is necessary to turn off the gas 
under the heater. The electric control 
may be operated from the bathroom, 
kitchen, laundry or any other place 
where a control panel is installed. <A 
thermostatic control automatically shuts 
off the gas heater. The manufacturer is 
the Savutime Devices, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. About $65. 














Therapeutic Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


The use of electric light to relieve 
aches and pains and bodily ills has long 
been successful. Among the therapeutic 
devices on the market is the ‘“Photo- 
phore” lamp made by the Sanitarium 
and Hospital Equipment Company, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. It is made of alumi- 
num, edged with heat-insulating ma- 
terial so the light may be applied direct- 
ly to the skin without discomfort The 
temperature is controlled by a thermo- 
stat which automatically. eliminates the 
possibility of overheating. 








Flush Receptacle 


Electrical Merchandising, 
April, 1925 

The No. 1,099 flush re- 
ceptacle designed by the 
Connecticut Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., is a_ shallow 
composition receptacle, de- 
signed to accommodate at- 
tachment plug caps. with 
parallel blades. 


a 




















Unit Heater 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


For use in garages, school-houses, 
warehouses, etc., and other places where 
steam is not available, the Buffalo Forge 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has brought 
out a direct-fired unit heater in which 
any kind of fuel may be burned, anthra- 
cite or bituminous coal, coke, wood, oil 
or gas. The heater is easily installed, 
no connections being required other than 
to the lighting circuit for the motor. 
When desired, in connection with the 
furnace unit heater, a coal burner can 
be supplied. This consists of a small 
centrifugal fan which supplies a strong 
blast of air in the ash pit, giving suffi- 
cient draft to burn buckwheat coal. 
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Range 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, 
Mich., is announcing a new model of 
“Garland” electric range which, because 
of its small size, is particularly desir- 
able for small homes and apartments. 
Its overall height is 46 in. and its cook- 
ing top is 19 in. wide by 224 in. deep. 
The oven measures 14 in. x 18 in. x 12 
in. The range is furnished for operation 
on 110-volt, 2-wire circuits or for 110- 
220-volt, 3-wire circuits but will also 
operate satisfactorily on 105 to 115 volts. 
Its total wattage is 6,000. 





7-in. Fan 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

For the 1925 fan season the Fitz- 
gerald Manufacturing Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., is offering a new 7-in. 
fan, for use on alternating or direct 
current. A special blade-pitch, the man- 
ufacturer points out, insures a_ great 
volume of cool air. Its height is 10% in. 
overall. It has nickel finish and hard- 
rubber speed-control lever. Intended 
retail price, $5.95. 








Residence Fan in French 
Gray Finish 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

So that it will harmonize with prac- 
tically all of the modern home decora- 
tive schemes thereby making it as _ in- 
conspicuous as possible), the standard 
12-in., 6-blade, slow-speed residence-type 
oscillating fan of the Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
is now finished in French gray. The 
fan is made for use on 110 volt, 
60-cycle circuits only. Intended retail 
price, $35. 
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Convertible Power Panel 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


The Square D Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has announced a new power 
panel construction for which many new 
features are claimed. Individual insulat- 
ing bases set into slots in a steel grid 
make it possible to adjust, at any time, 
fuse jaw spacings to provide for either 
30, 60 or 100 amp. fuses. This adjust- 
ment can be accomplished, it is pointed 
out, in several minutes. The construc- 
tion is such, the company explains, that 
three-wire circuits 
easily be converted into two-wire and 
vice versa. The panels are available in 
circuits of four or multiples of four. 


Fixture Holder 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

Some of the distinctive features of 
the new ‘“‘Beaco” holder of the Beardslee 
Chandelier Manufacturing Company, 
216 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, are 
the porcelain socket which is fastened 
in place with two screws through the 
shell into the cast loop, preventing it 
from turning or twisting or causing a 
short circuit by bruising the insulation 
on the wire; the cast loop, with a 
projection that extends through the shell 
or holder, providing a smooth bushing 
for the passage of the wire; the chain 
loop, which is attached to the holder by 
two screws, distributing the weight of 
the holder and glassware; and the large 
wire-way. Oxidized bronze is the stand- 
ard finish used. The holder is made 
in 4 in., 5, 6 and 8 in. sizes. 








can quickly and 





Non-Renewable Cartridge 
Fuses 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


Announcement has been made by the 
Trico Fuse Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., of a new line of ap- 
proved non-renewable cartridge fuses. 
The new line, which is built in all stand- 
ard sizes from 0 to 600 amp. and fully 
approved in both the 250 and 600 volt- 


ages, is known as the “Trico” Kant- 
ark,”” non-renewable fuse. This com- 
pany is a pioneer in powder-packed 


time-limit renewable fuse construction, 
employing the air-cushion feature. 
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Combination Door Handle and 
Parking Light for Automobiles 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 


“Handelite” is the name of a new de- 
vice made by the Mitchell Specialty 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. As a park- 
ing light, it casts a brilliant white light 
forward and a ruby or green light to 
the rear, visible for some distance, It 
is controlled with a dash push-button 
switch. The “Handelite’ is equipped 
with a 2-cp. standard bulb and socket. 
Intended retail price, $4. 








1° 
Canopy Switch 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1925 

That it is easy to wire and install in 
ceiling canopies, pan fixtures, outlet 
boxes and home lighting units where 
individual control at the unit is desired 
or where a wall switch is impractical is 
claimed for the new P. & S. No. 3316 
canopy switch announced by Pass & 
Seymour, Inc., Solvay Station, Syracuse, 
N. Y. The new switch, it is pointed 
out, has an easy action which prevents 
strain on the canopies and permits a 
smooth pull from any direction. The 
rating of the switch is 3 amp., 125 volts 
or 1 amp., 250 volts and it is built for 


severe overload, the manufacturer ex- 
plains. The switch is designed with 
fs in. stem and lock nut to fit the 
2 in. pipe-size punch, short chain and 


6-ft. cord. 
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News of the Electrical Trade 


Electragists Elect Fowler President— Discuss 
Distribution and “All-Metal Code” 


XECUTIVE committee of the 
iy Association of Electragists Inter- 

national, at a meeting in New 
York City, March 16 and 17, passed 
resolutions outlining (1) recommenda- 
tions for the distribution of electrical 
goods, (2) a definite direction to “All- 
Metal Wiring Standard” activity and 
(3) a recommendation for the installa- 
tion of separate lighting and appliance 
circuits. 

The meeting marked the retirement 
of President James R. Strong from 
active leadership after serving the 
association for many years. Mr. Strong 
was succeeded by Joseph A. Fowler, 
Fowler Electric Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The resolution on trade policy was 
unanimously passed, after a thorough 
discussion in which there was pointed 
out the need for constructive leader- 
ship following the report a year ago 
of the Trade Policy Committee (see 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1924). 
This resolution which was unanimously 
voted recommends “that distribution 
shall be from manufacturer through 
jobber, through contractor and dealer 
to consumer.” 


Recommendations for Wiring 
Standards 


In its deliberation on an “All-Metal’’ 
standard the committee sensed the 
probability that greater progress would 
be made if its activities were directed 
towards the most logical places rather 
than to attempt too much and raise a 
possible antagonism by attempting to 
cover all wiring at this time. For that 
reason the committee unanimously 
voted that until further action the 
activities of the Association towards 
all All-Metal Code be directed to the 
furthering of All-Metal standards in 
congested - districts and in certain 
classes of buildings to be further 
determined. 

The mistreatment of branch circuits 
by householders through over-fusing 
again came up and the committee went 
on record as requesting that the Execu- 
tive Committee ask its representa- 
tive on the Electrical Committee to 
work for a Code requirement that light- 
ing outlets for both ceiling and brack- 
ets be on circuits independent from all 
other outlets. 

While this carries no definite recom- 
mendations as to wire and fuse size it 
was brought out that the provision for 
non-interchangeable fuses for lighting 
circuits would not be prohibitive finan- 
cially. 


Appointment of Committee 


Also the executive committee which 
has been meeting in the Spring and at 
convention time in the Fall, will here- 
after meet more often, the next meet- 
ing being scheduled for June 22 and 23 
in Chicago. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the 





following were appointed chairmen of 
standing committees of the association: 


Membership Committee—C. L. Chamblin, 
San Francisco. 

Publication Committee—L. K. Comstock, 
New York. 

Data Book Committee—E. C. Headrick, 
Denver. 

Standardization Committee—W. A. Jack- 
son, Chicago. 

Architects & Engineers Committee — E. 
McCleary, Detroit. 

Liability Insurance Committee—J. A. 
Fowler, Memphis. 

Cost Data Committee—J. H. Schumacher, 
Winnipeg. 

Credit and Accounting Committee—J. F. 
Buchanan, Philadelphia. 

Trade Policy Committee— W. C. 
New York. 

United States Chamber of Commerce 
Committee—L. K, Comstock, New York. 

Legislation Committee—J. F. Buchanan, 
Philadelphia. 

National Electrical Code Committee—A. 
Penn Denton, Kansas City. 

International Relations Committee—R. A. 
L. Gray, Toronto. 

Radio Committee—E. C. Headrick, Denver. 

Conventions and Meetings Committee— 
J. A. Fowler, Memphis. 


As members of an advisory board to 
the president: 


L. K. Comstock, New York, chairman. 

A. J. Hixon, Boston. 

G. M. Sanborn, Indianapolis. 

R. S. Stearnes, New Orleans. 

James R. Strong, New York. 

J. A, Kelly, Cleveland. 

J. E. Aberbach, Detroit. 

Mr. Strong was requested to continue 
as the representative of the Association 
on the N.E.L.A. executive committee. 

L. K. Comstock was appointed Na- 
tional Councillor on the Chamber of 


Commerce of the United States. 


Peet, 





Square D Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has just purchased an addition to its 
main plant at Detroit, which enlarges 
the floor space by 25 per cent, T. J. 
Kauffman, general manager, announces. 

















JOSEPH A. FOWLER 
President-Elect, International Asso- 
ciation of Electragists 
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Changes Recommended for 
1925 National Elec- 
trical Code 


The changes suggested in Article 5 
of the National Electrical Code, “Wir- 
ing Methods,” Sections 501, 502 and 
611, covering a proposed new wiring 
method (Romex) for open or concealed 
work, were not adopted by the sec- 
tional Electrical Code committee when 
it met in February at the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, New York, to make rec- 
ommendations covering the 1925 edition 
of the National Electrical Code. 

In the absence of the chairman of 
the committee on Article 5 the report 
of this committee was presented in 
three sections. The first section dealt 
with three-wire, single-phase systems, 
inside of buildings, derived from auto- 
transformers as balancing coils, and 
was referred back to committee. The 
second section dealt with editorial 
changes. The third section covered the 
proposed new wiring method, which the 
article committee recommended be not 
adopted. This recommendation was ap- 
proved. 

A resolution was proposed and 
adopted by the article committee, “rec- 
ording it to be the sense of the elec- 
trical committee that assemblies of 
twin and multiple conductors without 
metalic covering, when the wires with 
their protective covering are approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, may 
be safely used when installed under 
specific limitations.” 

It was also proposed and adopted by 
the sectional electrical committee “that 
the drafting of the rules covering the 
use of approved assemblies of twin and 
multiple conductors be referred to the 
committee on Article 5 to co-operate 
with the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and present to the next meeting of the 
electrical committee rules covering the 
proper use of such assemblies.” 

Apparently the principle involved 
was not denied, but it was the intention 
of the sectional committee to have rules 
formulated to limit its application, and 
so the question was referred back to 
the committee and the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


Safeguarding of Circuits 


A few details were added to Article 
4, “Services,” regarding the safeguards 
to be applied when circuit breakers are 
to be used in place of fuses. The com- 
mittee recognized the use of small cir- 
cuit breakers instead of fuses on low- 
capacity circuits and placed itself on 
record that a circuit breaker might be 
acceptable for small circuits, but if 
used should be approved. 

Under Article 6, “Conductors,” the 
use of a flexible cord of No. 18 gage 
copper with a ¢y-in. rubber insulation 
was approved. The 1925 Code will also 
require all key scckets of the single- 
pole type to break the center contact 
instead of the screw shell. This is to 
become effective Sept. 1, 1926. Under 
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Coming Conventions 





N. E. L. A. SOUTHWESTERN 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, Eastman 
Hotel Hot Springs, Va., April 
21-24, 

N. E. L. A. MIDDLE WEST 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, Fonte- 
nelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb., May 
20-22. 


ELECTRIC POWER CLUB, Home- 
stead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 24-28. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Homestead Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Va., June 1-6. 

N. E. L. A. ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, San Francisco, Cal., June 
15-18. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT DEALERS, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL LIGHTING 
FIXTURE MANUFACTURERS, AND 
ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE 
GUILD, JOINT CONVENTION, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 17-19. 

CAMP CO-OPERATION V, Asso- 
ciation Island, Henderson Har- 
bor, N. Y., Sept. 8-12. 

ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS, 
INTERNATIONAL, West Baden 
Springs, Ind., Sept. 22. 
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this article the method of polarity 
identification is also specified. The code 
does not require it, but if used, it is 
to consist of a contrasting braid on 
one of the two conductors, the marked 
distinguishing wire being used as the 
ground wire. 

In Article 8, “Automatic Protection 
of Circuits and Appliances,’ another 
step was taken in the direction of fully 
inclosed apparatus as a protection from 
accidental contact with live metal parts 
by requiring protection in design or 
location. The 15-amp. maximum fusing 
of branch circuits was continued as no 
demand developed for a change. The 
use of bare wire in Article 9, “Ground- 
ing,” is permitted for a ground when 
the grounding conductor is in a conduit 
and bonded to the ends of the conduit. 
S'milarly, for the grounding of equip- 
ment the grounded conductor may be 
of copper or other metal that will not 
corrode excessively under the existing 
conditions. In another rule the mini- 
mum size of grounding pipe permitted 
is given: 

Methods of polarity identification of 
wiring and methods of supporting fix- 
tures were described in Article 14, 
“Fixtures, Lamp Sockets and Similar 
Fittings.” The rule for the grounding 
of fixtures was changed to require 
grounding under one or two more con- 
ditions than are now required. In 
Article 16, “Heating Appliances,” the 
remote control of the switch of a range 
is permitted if desired. Some changes 
were made in Article 37, “Radio 
Equipment,” as the result of the tech- 
nical sub-committee study. The most 
striking ehange was the requirement of 
the fusing of both “A” and “B” bat- 
teries with not more than a 15-amp. 
fuse at or near the batteries. 


Florida Electragists Elect 
Officers 


Florida Association of Electragists 
at a recent meeting in Orlando elected 
the following officers: Preston Ayers, 
Orlando, president; C. E. James, Fort 
Pierce, secretary, and T. A. Brown, 
E. A. Robinson, and T. E. Satchwell, 
members of the executive committee. 
At a meeting of the inspectors, H. N. 
Lang, Orlando, was elected chairman 
and secretary of their organization, to 
act with the Florida association. It is 
the intention of the inspectors and 
central-station men to become asso- 
ciate members of the association. 





Buflalo Electric Show, Inc., will hold 
a 1925 exposition under the auspices of 
Electrical League of the Niagara Fron- 
tier, in Buffalo, April 23 to May 2, 
inclusive. Officers are Edmond D. 
McCarthy, general chairman; W. E. 
Robertson, vice-chairman; William R. 
Huntley, treasurer, and H. S. Hilliker, 
secretary. 


W. A. Grove, for the last three years 
advertising representative for the 
Curtis Publishing Company in the St. 
Louis district, has been appointed man- 
ager of advertising and sales promotion 
for the Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany of Chicago, manufacturers of Hot- 
point appliances. 





Governor Trumbull Talks 
Before Eastern 
Inspectors 


Gov. J. H. Trumbull of Connecticut 
addressed the newly formed Eastern 
Association of Electrical Inspectors at 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 23, upon the ad- 
vantages of uniform wiring code in- 
terpretation and emphasized the eco- 
nomic waste of multiplex ordinances 
in this field. F. E. Cabot, secretary 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
recommended the establishment of a 
quasi-court for national code interpreta- 
tion. 

R. M. Hudson of the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, outlined the 
economic benefits of simplification and 
called attention to the need of greater 
standardization of attachment plugs. 
He favored uniform wiring regulations. 
C. A. Bates, electrical engineer Bryant 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, spoke 
on the value of a single wiring code 
from the manufacturer’s standpoint, 
and A. R. Small, vice-president Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, New York, em- 
phasized the importance of an adequate 
factor of safety in wiring code appli- 
cations, describing the “set-up” under 
which future code revisions will be 
made in co-ordination with the work of 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee and affiliated bodies. 

At the opening session the former 
Western New England Association of 
Electrical Inspectors was merged in the 
Eastern association and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Thomas H. Day, Hartford; vice-presi- 
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dent, W. C. Field, Springfield, Mass.; 
secretary pro tem., E. J. Balf, Hart- 
ford; treasurer, Allen W. Hopkins, 
Springfield. 





Plan Industrial Lighting 
Campaign for Next Fall 


Forty-seven representatives of cen- 
tral stations, manufacturers and na- 
tional organizations attended a meeting 
called by Joseph F. Becker of the 
United Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany and chairman of the Industrial 
Lighting Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association at N.E.L.A. 
headquarters, N. Y. C., March seven- 
teen, to discuss the plans of this com- 
mittee for carrying out an Industrial 
Lighting Campaign next fall. 

A complete program for carrying the 
message of better -lighting to the in- 
dustrial plants of the United States 
was presented and practically all of 
the central station commercial men 
represented in the meeting expressed 
themselves as being favorable to the 
plan. According to representatives at 
the meeting, lighting companies in 
Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco and smaller communities 
controlled by syndicate companies will 
participate in the activity. 

Mr. Becker explained the entire 
activity to those in attendance. Ad- 





Electragists Honor Strong, 
Retiring President 
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As an expression of the high regard in 
which James Remsen Strong, retiring pres- 
ident of the Association of Electragists 
International, is held by his confreres in 
the electrical profession, an _ illuminated 
testimonial was presented to him by the 
association at a dinner March 16 in New 
York City. Among the speakers who told 
of his long record of unselfish service were: 
Samuel Hilton, Syracuse; John Hatzel, pres- 
ident, Hatzel & Buehler, Inc., New York; 
KE. McCleary, second president, A.E.1., and 
Executive Committeemen Charles lL. Hid- 
litz, first president and now chairman of 
the board of the New York Electrical Board 
of Trade, and William L. Goodwin, vice- 
president, S.E.D. The testimonial was pre- 
sented by Mr. Eidlitz. Joseph A. Fowler, 
newly elected president, A.E.I., presided as 


toastmaster 
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The Hoover Company 
spends much more money 
annually on engineering 
research and design than 
does any other company 
in its field. Thus the con- 
tinued superiority of The 
Hoover is assured. 
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vertising and demonstration and lec- 
ture activities were explained by J. M. 
Hickerson and §S. G. Hibben, who are 
respectively the chairmen of these com- 
mittees. The program provides a 
complete plan for national organization 
and the organization of local groups to 
interest industrial plants in bettering 
their factory lighting. A committee of 
from twenty-five to thirty will be ap- 
pointed by Mr. Becker to carry out 
the program and an executive commit- 
tee consisting of Chairman J. F. Becker. 
Treasurer George M. Moore, and Sec- 
retary L. H. Rosenberg, and five other 
men, will direct the activity. 

A plan book will be distributed which 
will outline the complete campaign and 
show the local communities how they 
can participate in the activity to sell 
more factory lighting and increase the 
load of the central station. Expenses 
of the national advertising and organ- 
ization work will be borne by manu- 
facturers of reflectors, lamps, etc., and 
the costs of the local work will be 
borne by the local group, such as the 
electric league. 

It is possible that prizes of some 
character will be given to the commu- 
nities doing the best work in connec- 
tion with the campaign, although it 
was felt that such an incentive will 
not be needed as considerable profits 
will accrue from the activity in the 
local community. 





“ Better Homes” Week 
May 11 to 17 


In connection with the Better Homes 
in America Movement, demonstration 
homes will be opened during the week 
of May 11 in various communities all 
over the country. All such demonstra- 
tion houses are furnished and decorated 
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Weekly News Service on Special Lamp Offerings 
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Mrs. Bernice Bowser, 151 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is issuing for portable lamp 
dealers a weekly news service of special 
lamp values and offerings by lamp manu- 
facturers. No charge is made to the man- 
ufacturer for listing his merchandise, but 
he is asked to submit only real values, 
which she passes on before issuing to her 





subscribers. The out-of-town buyer who 
cannot get into the market often, can use 
the service to insure offering to his public 
the best merchandise, and also as a check 
on his judgment. Sample report and sub- 
scription blank may be secured by address- 
ing Bowser Lamp Service, 151 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





by the community chairman and her 
committee, with the assistance of local 
merchants, who lend their services 
without charge. Every phase of the 
home’s financing, construction, furnish- 
ing equipment, etc., is demonstrated 
to the community by the committee. 

Electrical dealers can co-operate in 
this campaign by offering their help to 
the women who have been appointed 
chairmen of the Better Homes commit- 
tee in their communities. 

This movement; of course, is strictly 





Merchandisers of Light 

















Do the commercial lighting salesmen of 
our central stations fall within the mer- 
chandising class? Our vote is “Yes,” for 
Some of the men in the above picture have 
made admirable records in _ selling 
luminaires to local publics. This “bunch” 
18 none other than the class at a_recent 
lighting school held at Boston under the 
8eneral supervision of the N.E.L.A.  In- 
cluded in the group are: F. A. Gallagher, 
Jr, head of the Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Company’s lighting sales depart- 
ment, Providence; Frank Eteson, il- 
luminating engineer, Blackstone Valley Gas 
and Electric Company, Pawtucket, R. I.; 


W. S. Wallace, engineer, 
Charles H. Tenney and Company, Boston; 
H. B. Kane, Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, Boston; H. T. Spaulding, Bryan- 
Marsh Lamp Works, Boston; Edwin Man- 
deville, manager, lighting department, 
Worcester Electric Light Company; I. J. 
Rosbeck, Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
Boston; Julius Daniels, illuminating engi- 
neer, Boston Edison Company; B. 
Brown, Boston Edison Company; W. H. 
Rademacher, Edison Lamp Works, Harri- 
son, N. J.; C. J. Campbell, Westinghouse 
Lamp Works, Bloomfield, N. J. 
are “Chasers of Gloom.” 


illuminating 


They all 


educational and non-commercial and is 
not tied up in any way with commercial 
expositions of any kind. “How to Own 
Your Home” and “A Handbook for 
Prospective Home-Owners” have been 
prepared and are available for 15c. 
each through James Ford, Executive 
Director, Better Homes in America, 
1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Lighting Meeting to Be Held 
at Atlantic City 


National Association of Lighting 
Equipment Dealers, National Council 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, and 
the Illuminating Glassware Guild will 
hold a joint convention June 17, 18 and 
19 at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., it has been announced by 
R. W. Smith, secretary of the dealers’ 
association. 

The tentative program follows: Wed- 
nesday, June 17, talks from prominent 
men in the industry on merchandising 
of lighting equipment; Thursday, cost 
of conference conducted by a capable 
cost accountant; and Friday, joint meet- 
ing between the three organizations. 





The Meadows Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Bloomington, IIl., held its sec- 
ond annual sales conference at Bloom- 
ington, Feb. 8 to 13, attended by repre- 
sentatives from practically every state 
in the Union and Canada. H. L. Barker 
gave the opening address and M. B. 
Wheeler, who was recently appointed 
general sales manager, discussed the 
Meadows selling policy. John Rocke 
described the washing-machine prod- 
ucts, Fred Larison outlined the partial- 
payment plan, and Mr. Kling, advertis- 
ing counsel, spoke on “Making Money 
for Dealers.” Charles H. McIntosh, 
Chicago, took as his topic “Modern 
Salesmanship.” 
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Easter Display That Will 
Sell Irons 
(Continued from Page 5225) 


mitering the corners and extending 
along sides front and back, showing 
the purple piece in the center. 

Cut a strip of purple 2 in. wide, 
ruffling both edges, and long enough 
to wrap around front and two sides 
of the upper edge of large box. 
There will be left of the white paper 
enough to make two strips 6 in. wide 
for winding around face of two flat 
boxes from left to right, ruffling 
both edges. 

Make a holder or vase for the 
lillies out of an empty battery car- 
ton, cover it with green crepe or any 
other color you have left, 8 in. wide, 
ruffle both edges and stretch paper 
through center. Wrap around car- 
ton from left to right and pin in 
position. Punch a few holes in top 
cover of carton and stand five of the 
lillies in the box as shown in photo- 
graph. The sixth lilly is to be laid 
on top of the large box with the blos- 
som hanging over the edge. 


Ribbons 


The ribbons extending from the 
rosette on the back wall can not be 
attached until the irons are put in 
position. These ribbons are made of 
purple crepe. They can be cut in 
three 10-ft. lengths and then cut in 
six 5-ft. lengths. Pin one end of 
each under the edges of the rosette 
and tie the other end to the handles 
of the irons as shown in photographs. 

There are two regular-size irons 
and one baby-size iron on the large 
wooden box, the cord of the baby iron 
running upwards around vase and 
secured to the back wall above the 
large circle. Place a traveling iron 
in heat-proof case in each corner of 
the window close to the glass. There 
are three irons on the floor in front, 
the one in the center having a bow 
of white crepe tied on the handle. 
Place an iron on top of each of the 
two flat boxes and one with cord on 
each of the two long boxes. 


Signs 


Make two signs for the back- 
ground, cartridge shape, one lettered 
“Electric” and the other “Irons.” 
Pin in position as shown on photo- 
graph. These signs are about six in. 
wide and ten in. long. Make a sim- 
ilar sign about twelve in. wide and 
sixteen in. long, and stand on 
Straight edge against large box. For 
lettering see photograph. 
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Ross Wire Company, manufacturers 
of wire products, announces occupancy 
of its new building at 69 Bath Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


O. C. Small of The Society for Elec- 
trical Development, recently returned 
to New York City from a visit to 
Columbia, S. C., Savannah and Atlanta, 
Ga., Jacksonville, Orlando and Miami, 
Fla., and Washington, D.C. He reports 
that a splendid spirit of co-operation 
is in evidence everywhere throughout 
the South and new leagues are be- 
ing organized in many communities. 
Raleigh is an example of this, where 
the temporary committee set up to con- 
duct the Home Lighting Contest is now 
being merged into a permanent elec- 
trical league. 


The Charles J. Weinstein Company, 
importers and manufacturers of crystal 
lighting, 185 W. Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City, announce the appoint- 
ment of the following field representa- 
tives: Arthur Heyman, Middlewest; 
Alex Haberman, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, D. C., and 
Stephen Hoffman, Southern territory. 


W. W. Wooledge of the Meadows 
Manufacturing Company, Bloomington, 
Ill., recently died in Bloomington fol- 
lowing a prolonged illness. Mr. Wool- 
edge formerly was with The Apex 
Manufacturing Company of Cleveland 
and was the organizer of the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., branch of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company. Mr. Wooledge’s 
many friends in the East and Middle 
West regret his death. 


Moe-Bridges Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has opened a new branch at 438 
West Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
where a complete stock of Moe-Bridges 
fixtures, art lamps, and Inland Glass 
will be carried to assure quick delivery 
in that territory. Kenneth M. Taylor 
has been appointed branch manager. 





Another Veteran 

















Thomas Ryan, one of the veteran salesmen 
in the employ of the L. B. Michaels Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has the distinction 
of having sold 2,550 kitchen luminaires. 
As far as has been ascertained, no indi- 
vidual salesman in the country has equalled 
this achievement or has come within hail- 
ing distance of it. Mr. Ryan has placed a 
luminaire in the home of nearly every 


millionaire in the exclusive Sewickley, 
Schenley and Squirrel Hill districts of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Hurley Vacuum Cleaner 
Company Organized 


The Hurley Machine Company an- 
nounces the organization of the Hurley 
Vacuum Cleaner Company. The new 
company will take over all of the par- 
ent company’s vacuum cleaner business 
and will have its main office on the 
eighteenth floor of the Steger Building, 
Chicago. E. N. Hurley, Jr., for many 
years vice-president of the Hurley Ma- 
chine Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the new company. 





W.H. Bon Durant, formerly assistant 
to the sales manager of the appliance 
division of the Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., has been transferred to 
Cleveland as district sales manager, 
succeeding Frank Dusenberry. Mr. 
Dusenberry has been transferred to the 
range division at the home office. 


The Consolidated Lamp & Glass Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa., announces the follow- 
ing additions to its selling force: S. E. 
Wiedemer will cover the Middle West 
with headquarters at Kansas City. 
Robert S. Beardsley will cover the 
South. J. S. Johnson will cover West 
Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, and 
New York State. A. B. Waggoner will 
cover the Philadelphia territory, Balti- 
more and Washington. Miss Florence 
Grant has joined the designing and 
decorating force, and will be in charge 


of the new items department of the 
company. 


George Brown’s Electrical House- 
keeping Store at 227 North Broad 
Street, Elizabeth, N. J., opened for 
business recently with a complete line 
of Western Electric Company house- 


hold appliances. The store is managed 
by R. Miller. 


The Liberty Gauge & Instrument 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has engaged 
larger quarters at 6612 Euclid Avenue, 
where it will have twice as much room 
as it now has. 


Henry W. Darling, for more than 
thirty years treasurer of the General 
Electric Company, has resigned and 
will be succeeded by R. S. Murray, who 
has been assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany since 1910. In accepting the resig- 
nation of Mr. Darling as treasurer, the 
board of directors elected him a vice- 
president. 


. R. W. Myers of the Consolidated 
Lamp and Glass Company, Coraopolis, 
Pa., father of all lighting glass sales- 
men, has been enjoying a very pleasant 
stay away from the cold weather in 
Venice, California. Mr. Myers has 
rounded out his thirtieth year as a 
salesman for the company. 


Max Meisel, of the Premier Brass 
and Electric Co., electrical jobbers, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., received the first 
award of the Eunice Rockwood Oberly 
Prize of the American Library Asso- 
ciation for his work “A Bibliography 
of American Natural History: The 
Pioneer Century, 1769-1865.” Mr. 


Meisel, was formerly connected with 
the science division of the New York 
Public Library. 
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“Dealer Helps” the Manufacturers Offer 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 
Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 


$1,100 in Prizes for “Dealer 
Help” Suggestions 


Certainly, there is no one better 
qualified than the dealer to tell which 
type of “dealer help” material is suc- 
cessful in getting its story across, 
for he knows from direct observation 
which material his customers read 
and which type of literature, too, 
they discard after one look. 

To provide the dealer with the 
kind and quality of sales helps that 
he can and will use effectively, the 
United Electric Company, Canton, 
has announced a prize contest for 
dealers, awarding $1,100 in prizes, 
for the best suggestions for sales 
helps that will be most helpful in 
stimulating sales. All dealers are in- 
vited to send to the company, before 
May 15, at midnight, any sugges- 
tions they may have as to what, in 
their opinion, is needed to make 
“dealer help” material of most value 
to the dealer. A jury that will de- 
cide on the best ideas submitted will 
be composed of the secretary of the 
Society for Electrical Development, 


an official of the United Electric 
Company, and the editor of Electrical 
Merchandising. 





Spring Window Display 
Contest 


May 15 is the time limit set by 
the Hoover Suction Sweeper Com- 
pany, North Canton, Ohio, for en- 
tries in the window display contest 
now being announced to its dealers. 
Prizes, ranging from $100 to $5 will 
be awarded for the best thirty-eight 
windows submitted. There is no 
restriction as to the number of win- 
dows entered by any one dealer, the 
only specification being that the dis- 
plays be current ones. 

Display cards, cut-out figures, spe- 
cial backgrounds and other acces- 
sories are furnished dealers although 
it is not required that these “helps” 
be used in a contest window. This 
is the first time the Hoover Company 
has offered prizes for displays in the 
Spring of the year although similar 
contests have been conducted each 
December for several years past. 


Following Up the Home 
Lighting Campaign 


Right now—after the national 
campaign in home lighting has swept 
the country, getting every house- 
holder to at least consider his light- 
ing equipment—is the time for the 
dealer to step in and play his part 
in the huge “better home lighting” 
program. Hitherto, the dealer as- 
sumed but a minor role in the cam- 
paign but now it is logically his own 
special province to reap the harvest 
of all this educational work by get- 
ting people to actually install proper 
lighting. 

Of course, it is no easy matter 
for a lone dealer to prepare an ex- 
tensive campaign on his own initia- 
tive and responsibility. But this is 
not necessary, for the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, in co-operation with 
the merchandising section of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, has prepared a di- 
rect-mail home lighting campaign 
which is now being announced. 

Briefly, the campaign comprises, 





Exhibits One, Two and Three of the Westinghouse Lighting Campaign 
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JOHN H. JONES & COMPANY 
Electrical Dealers 


#4 OBo1w Srmeer, Nasavice 


Dear Madame: 


The enclosed booklet “The House thet Jack 
Rebuilt” will interest you. Perhaps it may do even 
aore, showing vou the way to a new beauty, 4 greater 
Celight and an increased efficiency in your home life, 


We truet that it will, 


The firet quarter. of the Twentieth C 

. . nt h Centur 
See been eo lavien in ite‘contributions to an increased 
Phd @né ease in living that it har literally moved too 
anee for e large portion of ue to keep up with it. as 
aieconterta thane people are today putting up witb 

Q aconveniencee for which 

+Onger any real excuse, iii alias 


It mmy be that you e@lready feel that 
ks ou 
bere ge familiar with the subject of domestic wee 
crease and all tt has to offer the modern housewife--- 
bet ‘qa of light and as the most controllable 
purpener’ @ agent for cooking, heating and motive 


ting of 
your home or amy of the electrical 
pliances 
mentioned therein, we would suggest chat you"cheok up" 
. @ and returo to ue the attached postal. On ite 
eceipt we will be pleased to see that you are 
eppptses with full detailed information on any and 
subjects in which you have evidenced interest, 
The requesting of thie 3 
nie ~~ just as the acce: 
Mt fio book which you now hold in your hend - — 
topttea under no obligation, either eesumed or 


Youre very truly, 





JOHN H. JONES & COupanY. 











After reading this cordial letter the pro- 
apective customer will need no second bid- 
ding to turn to the attractive little booklet 

€ House That Jack Rebuilt.’’ The read- 











JOBN H. JONES & COMPAKY 
BA Utaid Biseet, Mashvie, Ton. 
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able little story this booklet contains has a 
veiled home-lighting moral which will spur 
the reader on to investigate the third book- 
let of the series, “The Vogue in Home 
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Lighting,” a veritable guide-book on proper 
illumination in the home, for it specifies the 
proper lighting equipment for each room 


and pictures model installations. 
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PREMIER DUPLEX 
SALES ARE BIG 


The Cleaner’s Leadership 
Qualities 

Its famous double action—powerful 
suction and a motor-driven brush— 
make housewives want it. To them 
it means cleaner cleaning—lighter 
work—and more leisure. 

Its no oiling feature appeals to all 
women. A ball-bearing motor and 
brush mean one task less and 
smooth performance at all times. 


Its longer life is a strong selling 
point. Housewives know that its 
ball-bearing motor and brush make 
it last a lifetime. 


Constant sales building 


The wide advertising in national 
magazines—the Post and women’s 
publications — are constantly __re- 
creating demand. 


The window display material that 
is sent to dealers with each big 
ad ties them in and leads sales 
right in to their stores. 
ARE YOU a Premier Duplex 
Dealer? 
If you’re not, write in today and 
find out if your territory is still 
open. Every day you waste is 


profit lost. Get busy and cash 
in on the big spring season! 





























These two pages in vivid red and blue will 
appear in the Saturday Evening Post of 
April 18th. 


THEY MEAN BIG SALES EVERYWHERE! 


These two vivid pages in jumbo size used 
as a poster in your window tie you in with 
the campaign. 


THEY MEAN BIG SALES IN YOUR STORE! 


For every Premier Duplex dealer— 


THEY MEAN MORE SALES — BIGGER 
BUSINESS — GREATER PROFITS! 


opremict 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Itd., Toronto os 
Winnipeg and the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. General Offices, Tore 
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April, 1925 


first, a personal letter on a “lighting” 
letter-head, to be mailed to a se- 
lected list of prospects, accompanied 
by a 20-page booklet, “The House 
That Jack Rebuilt.” This little book- 
let tells in real story-book form, the 
story of an improved lighting instal- 
lation in one home and is so attrac- 
tive in its many-colored cover and 
illustrations that the woman who re- 

















Here are shown some of the mailing pieces 
which make up the Westinghouse ‘‘Home 
Lighting’ campaign for dealers. There is 
a folder on each Westinghouse appliance. 
These little folders are sent in response to 
the return mailing card on which the house- 
wife is asked to check the appliances in 
which she is interested. 





ceives it will be unable to resist the 
temptation to turn its pages, even 
if she were not completely absorbed 
in the story it tells. 

Along with the letter and booklet 
is mailed a return postcard, asking 
the housewife to check off the appli- 
ances in which she is most interested. 
A folder on these appliances is then 
mailed her, followed up by a booklet, 
“The Vogue in Home Lighting,” 
which, it is intended, the dealer shall 
deliver to his prospective customer 
in person, preferably by appoint- 
ment. This booklet takes up in de- 
tail each room of the home, giving 
plans and suggested arrangements 
of lighting and wiring installations. 
A broadside giving all details of the 
campaign is being mailed by the 
Westinghouse Company to dealers. 
However, dealers who desire in- 
formation of any kind regarding the 
campaign are invited to write the 
Westinghouse Lamp Works, 150 
Broadway, New York City. 





The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 
of Vermilion, Ohio, manufacturer of 
“Red Spot” lighting specialties, has 
issued a new series of condensed data 
sheets on its entire line which super- 
sedes all previous catalog publications 
of this company. A number of new 
Items are listed, including a standard 
series of commercial lighting hangers 
with the Wakefield “jiffy” holder which 
the manufacturer claims greatly re- 
duces the expense of cleaning and 
maintenance by facilitating the re- 
Moval and replacement of glassware. 


S. E. D. Issues New 
* June Bride” Material 


Following up its 1924 campaign 
for “electrical gifts for the bride” 
the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment this year announces a special 
window display background panel, 
214 in. x 31 in. in size. The painting 
for this panel is being executed by 
Gene Pressler, a nationally known 
artist, and a number of electrical ap- 
pliances most suitable for gifts will 
be depicted. The reproduction will 
be in nine colors. While the retail 
price has not yet been definitely fixed, 
it is tentatively set at $2 per panel, 
f.o.b. New York. The panel will be 
available for delivery early in May, 
which will give the dealer plenty of 
time for most effective use in June 
window displays. 

The Society has also available 
other material consisting of small 
bride cutouts and window cards. 
Prices of the complete assortment 
will be announced in these columns 
in the May issue. Those interested 
are invited to write the Society for 
Electrical Development, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, asking that 
their names be filed for additional 
information when the material is 
available. 





The Coffield Washer Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has prepared a series of 
newspaper ads., single-column, for use 
by its dealers. The ads. are interest- 
ingly written and illustrated and are 
furnished to dealers free of charge, 
either in the form of mats or electros. 





“What Kind of a Husband 
Are You ?” 


To make men stop and ponder on 
the unnecessary drudgery which too 
often is part of housekeeping routine 
is the purpose of the “Square Deal’ 
campaign just put on by the Sunny 
Line Appliances, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
This campaign is scheduled to run 
from March 23 to May 9, during 
which time it is hoped that in every 
community in which this “Square 
Deal” drive is conducted electric 
washing machines will replace the 
old-fashioned drudgery of wash-day 
with its unnecessary lifting, carry- 
ing and rubbing. 

To help the dealer put on the cam- 
paign in his town, the company has 
prepared an entire sales plan, con- 
sisting of a letter and “Square Deal” 
folder which is to be mailed to the 
dealer’s selected list of prospects, 
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newspaper advertisements, suggested 
window displays, etc., all of which are 
available to the dealer upon request. 





The Vibrator—An Aid to 
Health and Beauty 


To acquire strength -and beauty, 
one must have good health and, hav- 
ing good health, one should preserve 
it. How to keep physically fit is told 
in a new publication issued by the 
P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on vibratory massage and the 
Royal electric vibrator. 

The publication describes and illus- 
trates various uses of electric vibra- 
tors, including the care of the com- 
plexion, scalp massage, the treatment 
of various ailments for which the 
appliance is beneficial, and its use as 
a “conditioner” by business men and 
athletes. The booklet is offered for 
free distribution to the trade. 

Incidentally, the company remarks, 
according to information it has 
gathered, that the sale of electric 
vibrators is greater this year than 
at any previous time. 





Bulletin No. 318, entitled “Better 
Lighting of Business Buildings,” just 
issued by the F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company of Vermilion, Ohio, describes 
and illustrates “Red Spot” commercial 
lighting hangers in combination with 
various popular glassware. It presents 
in interesting form, facts and data use- 
ful to the non-technical purchaser of 
commercial lighting equipment. 


The Fulper Pottery Company, Flem- 
ington, N. J., has prepared a series of 
unusual display cards. These cards are 
made to simulate the original hand- 
painted work and one of them is in 
poster style, artistic and colorful. 





A Fan for Every Room 





you use 


Put a fan/ 














“In every room you use—put a fan!” is 
the sales-inspiring message of a new fan 
display of the Emerson Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. This 
window display, measuring 37 in. wide by 
25 in. high, done in vivid colors in a 
special oil-paint process, is part of a care 
fully-planned unified campaign, each piece 
of display material and printed matter 
issued supporting every other piece, and all 
driving toward the one main objective, 
explains the company—-a longer season for 
fan selling and more sales all] through the 


year. 
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So Does the Merchant 
Across the Street 


Merchants put goods in their 
show cases to be seen. Customers 
are first attracted to the store by 
X-Ray lighted show windows; 
then it’s up to the show case to 
“make a noise.” If the show cases 
don’t “register” in the customer’s 
mind, many sales are never made. 


Tell It To Them 


It’s a simple matter for you to convince 
these merchants. Show them how to put 
their show cases in ‘the “high-powered 
selling class.”’ 


Sell It To Them 


When they say “How?” , make a trial in- 
stallation. The Scoopettes will do the rest! 


X-Ray Scoopettes 
are put up in handy cartons, easy to stock 
— easy to display — easy to sell. Get to- 
gether with us now—ask for the facts 
about Scoopettes. 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
1110 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


31 W. Forty-Sixth St., New York 
3113 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 
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A 4-light standard package opened, 
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Standard for Show Case. Lighting 
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The Woodrow Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Newton, Iowa, has prepared an 
attractively-bound photograph book for 
the use of dealers’ salesmen in making 
house-to-house calls. There are thir- 
teen cloth-backed prints, each 5 x 7 in., 
showing the various features of the 
washers. These may be removed from 
the Fabrikoid leather binding and new 
prints added at will. The book is just 
the right size to fit the pocket and may 
be obtained from the company, com- 
plete with photographs, for half its ac- 
tual cost, the company points out. 





— of Hiring That 
Extra Clerk 









STAR-Rite 





STAR-Rite 


All that the new saleswoman sent out by 
the Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, 
Torrington, Conn., asks is a chance to tell 
her story. If you will place the colorful 
display carton holding a shiny new ‘Star- 
Rite’ curling iron (for this is the new 
sales clerk, of course) where your women 
customers can handle the iron and leisurely 
examine it you can increase your curling 
iron sales while devoting most of your 
time and energy to appliances that are 
more difficult to sell. 

















The Horton Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has an interesting 
little booklet on household helps which 
will be of interest to every woman 
customer. Besides pointing out the 
prominent features of the Horton 30-in. 
ironer, it gives a few brief instructions 
for the woman to remember when iron- 
ing, such as the dampening of clothes 
for ironing and the proper method of 
ironing linens, embroideries, colored 
materials, flannels, etc. 


The Electrical Reflector & Novelty 
Company, 1170 Broadway, New York 
City, manufacturer of tinsel Christmas 
tree reflectors, is suggesting to its 
dealers the sale of these reflectors for 
all-year-round use at church fetes, etc. 


The Federal Porcelain Company, 
Carey, Ohio, has issued a new condensed 
catalog of its standard electrical porce- 
lain. This catalog, the company ex- 
plains, was brought out in response to 
a demand from some of its jobber cus- 
tomers for a catalog that would be 
small and light in weight, easily car- 
ried by salesmen and that would con- 
tain, at the same time, complete in- 
formation on all the faster-moving 
numbers. All necessary information is 
compressed into the space of a four- 
page folder, 10 x 84 page size, properly 
punched to fit standard E. S. J. A. 
salesmen’s binders. 


The Mutual Electric & Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., has prepared a 
circular on its new “Luminized” finish 
Bull Dog” safety switches. By means 
of this new finish, greater visibility of 
the switches is obtained, rendering them 
uminous in the dimmest light. 
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The Hart-Parr Company, Charles 
City, Iowa, is distributing some new 
literature on its washing machine. One 
particularly attractive circular is 
printed in colors and shows pictorially, 
all the outstanding features. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Bri- 
tain, Conn., have prepared for its deal- 
ers, sales aids in the form of window 
streamers, display cards, booklets, 
electros, car cards, etc., which may be 
obtained upon request. 


“The Shortest Line to the Clothes 
Line” is the name of a new folder in 
four colors issued by the Woodrow 
Manufacturing Company, Newton, Iowa. 
The folder measures 34 in. x 6 and 
illustrates Woodrow models 8, 10 and 
12. An 8-page booklet, “My Woodrow 
Washes Table Linen Wonderfully” is 
another new dealer help now being dis- 
tributed by this company. 


The A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has issued 
three new circulars on its table stove, 
toaster and range, respectively. The 
range folder calls attention to the auto- 
matic time and temperature control 
which are features of recent L. & H. 
models. 


The Western Electric Company, 100 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 
City, is announcing a new folder on its 
console-cabinet sewing machines. 


The Trico Fuse Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is sending out a new circular on 
its “Trico” powder-filled renewable 
fuse. “When buying a fuse,” is the 
message of the circular, “look at the 
inside!” 


The Mid-West Metal Products Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind., is distributing a 
new circular on its “Kruse” switchbox 
supporting strips and lath holders. 
This circular is now being mailed to 
about 22,000 contractors and dealers 
throughout the country. 
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“Forty-five Years of Light” is the title 
of the twenty-ninth booklet of a series 
issued by the National Lamp Works, 
Publicity Department, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, which deals with the 
history and development of the incan- 
descent lamp. It discusses the part 
that modern research has played in the 
development and incidentally in the re- 
duction of costs of the incandescent 
lamp. 


The Hoover Company, North Canton, 
Ohio, has available to its dealers its 
new 1925 window transparency which 
differs from the design featured last. 
year. It is in four colors, gold, yellow, 
blue and black, and measures 8# in. in 
height by 74 in. wide. 


The Reflector & Illuminating Com- 
pany, 565 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, has just issued a new catalog 
showing its complete line of Sterling 
reflectors. It contains thirty-two pages 
of interestingly-presented material on 
display and window lighting, color and 
flood lighting, show case lighting, foot 
lighting, as well as general and ex- 
terior lighting. 


The Circle F. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., formerly known 
as the E. H. Freeman Electric Com- 
pany, has prepared a colorful little 
folder on its line of Circle F wiring 
devices. Full description of each de- 
vice is given, accompanied by list price, 
and each article is pictured in its actual 
colors. 


About Memory Courses—That mem- 
ory is short and habits hard to form is 
pointed out in a new circular issued by 
the Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., on its automatic door- 
switch which is made to slip into the 
door casing to operate as the door is 
opened or closed. This mechanical de- 
vice—a switch—says the company, 
beats a memory course for results and 
saves dollars and dimes on the light 
bill. 





This Window Is a Prize-Winner 

















In the fifth annual window display cam- 
paign conducted by the Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, _during 
the fall and winter of 1924, the window 
pictured won third prize. The display was 
put on by the May Company, Los Angeles 
and shows an unusually interesting an 


artistic arrangement of wiring devices. 
How the two-way plug is actually used in 
the home is shown by the two wall brack- 
ets placed in the background. Forty-three 
prizes, varying in retail value from $500 
to $600 were awarded by the Benjamin 
Company. 
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good fan 
to sell 
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LIST PRICES 
9-inch, high-speed, non-oscillating 
$10.00 A. C. only 
93-inch, high-speed, oscillating 
$15.00 A. C. only 
12-inch, high-speed, non-oscillating 
$23.00 A. C, or D.C. 
12-inch, high-speed, oscillating 
$30.00 A. C. or D.C. 
12-inch, low-speed, oscillating 
$30.00 A. C. or D.C. 
16-inch, low-speed, oscillating 
$35.00 A. C. or D.C. 
16-inch jhigh-speed, oscillating 
$35.00 A.C. or D. C, 
56-inch ceiling fan 
$52.00 A. C. or D.C. 
Above prices cover fans for 110-volt60 
cycles or 110-volt direct current only, 


ERE isa real, standard, 9-inch induction fan, made by one of the oldest and 
largest electrical manufacturing companies in the country —a fan of the 
famous Wagner make —and you can sell it for $10. 


This is not in any sense a cheap fan. It is a good fan that will give years of service and 
satisfaction to the buyer. It is of full 9-inch size, high-speed, and non-oscillating. The 
frame is of pressed steel with graceful base and tilting bracket joint clamping by a wing 
screw. The motor is induction wound and operates on 50 and 60 cycle circuits at 100- 
120-volts. 


At 60 cycles the fan operates at 1500 r.p.m. and moves 420 cu. ft. of air per minute 
with an average consumption of only 38 watts. Therefore, at 10c per kilowatt hour, this 
fan can be run for nearly three hours for one cent. 

Other Wagner fans are indicated in the complete line tabulated herewith. 


All of these fans are described in the new Wagner Fan Catalog with full specifications 


and operating data. The catalog also includes considerable useful information helpful to 
salesmen. 


A copy of this catalog will be promptly sent upon request. Write for your copy. 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATIC® 
6400 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, SAINT LOUIS 


Wagner Fans 


0620-6 
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